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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———>—— 


E have dealt elsewhere with the great question of 
the Transvaal’s contribution to the war, and with 
the even more important question of the introduction of 
Chinese labour. Here we will only point out that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s final pronouncement on both questions is 
to be expected to-day. In all probability he will announce 
that £30,000,000 will be the willing contribution of the 
Transvaal to the war, to be made in three instalments of 
£10,000,000 each, spread over a period of years, and that a 
£30,000,000 loan will also be raised for the internal develop- 
ment of the Colony. This loan will certainly be raised on an 
Imperial guarantee, and in our view the same plan should 
prevail in regard to the other loan. We hold also that Mr. 
Chamberlain should announce that the Imperial Government, 
so long as it acts as trustee for the Colony, will refuse to 
allow the introduction of Chinese labour, but will leave the 
matter to be settled finally when full self-government is 
granted. 


Mr. Chamberlain, accompanied by Lord Milner, arrived in 
Johannesburg on Thursday week, and addressed a large 
meeting the same afternoon on the cricket ground. After 
acknowledging the addresses presented to him by the Town 
Council, the Australasian community, the Zionist Association, 
and former residents in Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain 
explained that he attached great importance to his visit to 
Johannesburg. The Transvaal was the key to the South 
African situation, and Johannesburg, by its large population, 
its intelligence, its activity, and above all by the fact of its 
being the centre of the great industry upon which South 
Africa must always so largely depend, must inevitably exercise 
an important influence on the settlement question. That 
influence, he hoped, would be exercised wisely, for it would 
take time, devotion, and self-sacrifice before the new country 
was welded into a great nation. Mr. Chamberlain then paid 
a splendid tribute to the conspicuous ability, the fortitude, 
and the patriotism of Lord Milner. It was to strengthen Lord 
Milner’s hands that he had come, and when he went back 
he hoped to be better able to co-operate with him in his 
great task. Personally, he had never joined in the charges 
levelled against the Johannesburgers of self-seeking and 
cowardice, Their action throughout the war, the bravery of 
the Imperial Light Horse, the courage and cheerfulness of 








accusations. 


Another calumny, continued Mr. Chamberlain, was the 
allegation that the Johannesburgers would repudiate their 
share in the cost of the war,—that they alone in the British 
Empire would fail in their duty. For himself, he could not 
believe that those who had faced danger and suffering with 
such bravery would now show that they cared more for their 
purses than they did for their lives. He called them to 
witness that the Mother-country had done her duty by them. 
“When you appealed for help, did she shrink from the call ? 
She answered without hesitation. She has poured out blood 
and treasure without stint...... She has vindicated her 
place in the eyes of the world, and justified her claims to the 
headship of the British race.” Mr. Chamberlain’s frank and 
courageous speech made an excellent impression. Indeed, the 
Radical Press admit that the British taxpayer could not 
possibly have had a more convincing advocate. The greater part 
of his stay in Johannesburg, we may add, is being devoted to 
the attempt to see everybody whose information or sugges- 
tions are likely to be useful. As regards his further plans, it 
is announced that he will go to Potchefstroom by rail, and 
thence trek to Mafeking. From Mafeking he will take the 
train to Kimberley, and thence trek to Bloemfontein. 


There is little new to be said in regard to the Venezuelan 
question. We presume that negotiations are proceeding 
between the four Powers concerned, but nothing definite has 
been allowed to get in the Press. Meantime, and in default of 
anything else to write about in connection with the question, 
the papers, especially in America, have been busy with a 
foolish statement that the British Government had joined 
with Germany in an attack on the Monroe doctrine which is 
alleged to have been made by Lord Charles Beresford. We 
can hardly believe that the gallant Admiral made any 
statement so ridiculous and so palpably contrary to facts, 
but even if he did, we cannot say that it greatly matters, 
Lord Charles is not the mouthpiece of the British Govern- 
ment, and still less of the British nation, and what he pro- 
fesses to know on this subject is certainly not knowledge. 


An event of importance during the past week has been 
the retirement, or, more accurately, the recall, of Dr. von 
Holleben, the German Ambassador in Washington. The 
New York correspondent of the Times dealt, both in last 
Saturday’s and Monday’s issues, with the event in telegrams 
which for trenchancy and plain speaking were in every sense 
noteworthy. An abler or more powerful piece of special 
correspondence than the telegram of Saturday could hardly 
be found in the history of telegraphic journalism. The 
correspondent insists that Dr. von Holleben was recalled 
because he had failed to do what the German Emperor 
required of him, and then points out that the Kaiser required 
the impossible :—“ The Kaiser’s conception of America and of 
what can or cannot be done here is essentially a false concep- 
tion. American opinion is not amenable to certain diplomatic 
influences nor to the innuendos of a reptile Press. With 
trivial exceptions there is no reptile Press here. A paper 
that can be bought is not worth buying.” The real obstacle to 
the success of his policy is, he goes on, to be found not in 
Washington, but in Berlin. “Let him [the Kaiser] make a 
change there if he wishes a change here. The Imperial Palace, 
not the Washington Embassy, is the root of the mischief.” 


After this outspoken assertion that the German Embassy 
at Washington attempted to influence public opinion 
through such portion of the Press as was venal, the 
correspondent sets forth his view of the Kaiser's aims. “At 
least so long ago as 1898 the Emperor seems to have 
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conceived the plan of alienating England and the United 
States. It was probably much earlier, but then it took 
definite shape. It is difficult to see how Dr. von Holleben 
could have sent the account he did of Lord Pauncefote’s 
action with reference to Spain unless he understood that the 
Emperor wished to have a statement he could use against 
England. In dealing with that matter I have always preferred 
to consider Dr. von Holleben as the instrument, not as the 
original author, of those astounding perversions of facts. 
They did some mischief. They gave Anglophobe journals a 
pretext for culumnies against England. They hastened Lord 
Pauncefote’s death. But if the Emperor believes that kind of 
advantage worth the discredit it buys let him consider what 
has happened since. The reaction against those perfidies 
from Berlin has been one cause of American distrust of 
Germany and of her Emperor.” That is indeed plain speaking. 
The Times deserves the gratitude of the nation for its courage 
and good sense in allowing its New York correspondent to use 
language so unmistakable. That he is well advised in what 
he says, we cannot doubt. German Ambassadors, we may be 
sure, do not venture upon such action as Dr. von Holleben 
took at Washington unless they are fulfilling the will of their 
Emperor. 


But though we agree with the Times correspondent as to 
the cause of Dr. von Holleben’s recall, we cannot but feel a 
certain sympathy with him in his fall. It is true he told the 
Kaiser the things that the Kaiser wanted to hear rather than 
the things that were, but that is the common result when a sub- 
servient agent is working for a headstrong, self-willed master. 
Ihe Times correspondent says Dr. von Holleben failed to 
acquaint the Kaiser with the true state of American feeling, 
and that he reported what he thought would be pleasing; that 
he allowed the Kaiser to offer a statue of Frederick the Great 
to the United States, and failed to warn him that it would be 
coldly received; and generally that he did not keep the 
Kaiser from making blunders in his treatment of America. 
No doubt; but can we feel sure that if he had spoken the 
plain truth it would have been believed, or even well received ? 
It might merely have hastened his recall. It is not every one 
who can “smell the parasite through the prophet” when the 
prophet is prophesying things that please the Royalear. Dr. 
von Holleben is succeeded pro tem. by Baron von Sternberg,— 
a good appointment, for the temporary Ambassador is a man 
who really knows America, and is personally very popular at 
Washington, and with good cause, for his is a frank and 
charming personality. 


We publish elsewhere an article dealing with the Mace- 
donian question, but may mention here that a telegram from its 
Paris correspondent in Tuesday’s Times states that there 
seems some hope that Russia and Austria at any rate have 
come to an understanding in regard to the unrest in the 
remaining portions of Turkey in Europe. If this is so, and if 
the two Powers chiefly concerned are agreed, there should be 
no difficulty in getting the other Powers to acquiesce in 
forcing the Sultan to improve the administration. Unfortu- 
nately, however, unanimity in the Powers is not always 
secured because there is no real objection to the course 
proposed. The temptation to a Power, anxious for various 
reasons to stand well with the Sultan, to refuse to make the 
necessary pressure unanimous is very great. The moment the 
refusal is given the influence of the Power in question becomes 
supreme at Yildiz. It was by this means that Germany's 
commanding influence at Constantinople was built up. Let 
us trust that the Emperor will not insist on maintaining it by 
similar tactics. Meantime we must never forget that the 
promise of paper reforms, and, indeed, of general reforms, to 
cover the whole Empire are useless when made by the Porte. 
The only hope is in the undertaking of definite and specific 
reforms in one place ata time. And even these are useless if 
they are not accompanied by some means of enforcing and 
maintaining them. The good government of the Lebanon 
would cease a week after the autonomous powers of the 
Governor were revoked and he was placed as directly under 
the Sultan, as is, say, the Vali of Damascus. 


Of tne Morocco revolt there is no authentic news, but it 
seems probably that the Sultan’s cause is losing ground, and 


Empire. Those who know Tangier and the country roung 
must have been interested by reading in the Times of Thursday 
the account of the battle that raged round the beautiful country 
house of the Times correspondent, which was attacked by a 
tribe in revolt, but ultimately relieved by the Sultan's troops, 
who thereupon inflicted severe punishment on the rebels, 


The celebrations in connection with the coming of age of 
Lord Dalmeny haveenabled Lord Rosebery to display his gift 
for occasional oratory to the greatest advantage. Speaking 
at a dinner to his Scottish tenantry held at Edinburgh on the 
night of Friday week, Lord Rosebery humorously lamented 
the personal drawbacks to this occasion of rejoicing. “It puts 
an end to that boyish position which in a son is so charming 
to a father, and to the father—if he regards it in a selfish 
point of view—it gives a dowager feeling for the first time in 
his life.” For, as Lord Rosebery proceeded to contend, there 
are male dowagers as well as female dowagers. Indeed, in one 
Scotch family, as he learnt from Mr. Gladstone, the relation 
was formally recognised; and it was the practice of the 
family that when the proprietor reached a certain period 
of life, he handed over the estate and mansion to his eldest 
son, and retired into a smaller house. This arrangement, 
according to Lord Rosebery, though it should not be a 
premature proceeding, showed great good sense. It was bad 
for a man to be kept in a state of suspended animation, as 
it were, with regard to his estate up to the confines of old 
age. His own father, had he lived to succeed, would have 
been fifty-nine when he succeeded. Lord Wemyss succeeded 
at sixty-five. With these two examples before him, he gave 
his son the fullest license when he approached the age of 
sixty-five, or even fifty-nine, to remind him of what he had 
just said. We are all Roseberyites when Lord Rosebery 
eschews practical politics. 


An interesting account is given in Wednesday’s Times of a 
lecture given by Professor Delitzsch, the eminent Orientalist, 
before the Kaiser, Count von Bilow, the Prussian Minister of 
Public Worship and Education, and many leading Lutheran 
clerics. Professor Delitzsch, who laid special stress on the 
importance of Assyriology for the intelligent study of the 
Old, and even the New, Testament, declared that there could 
be “no greater mistake of the human mind than the belief 
that the Bible is a personal revelation of God. The contents 
of the Bible really controvert this view. .... . Scientific 
theology long ago recognised and demonstrated that by con- 
stant reconstruction and adaptation of entirely heterogeneous 
literary elements the Bible has become the canon of Scripture 
we now possess.” By way of illustrating the success which 
had attended these efforts, Professor Delitzsch proceeded 
to refer the Ten Commandments to a Babylonian origin, 
and traced the exclusive and particularist monotheism of the 
Jews to the Babylonian conception of Jah-veh as a national 
deity. Amongst conceptions common to the Assyrian and 
Biblical systems he especially noted that of the resurrection 
from the dead, while “with pointed reference to the New 
Testament he spoke of the love of mystery and of the recital of 
fanciful stories which still characterised Orientals, especially 
the Bedouins.” 


The Kaiser’s interest in the “higher criticism,” which 
he was formerly understood to discourage, is attributed to 
his personal friendship with its most illustrious exponent 
in Germany, Dr. Harnack; and he has already publicly 
committed himself to the statement that there was need 
for a “further development of religion.” We have every 
sympathy with the “higher criticism” when it is reverently 
and sincerely as well as fearlessly pursued, for the search 
after truth can never hurt true religion. We are not sure, 
however, that we care for the “higher criticism” in a Court 
suit. Such palace recreations remind us of the epigram used 
by Gibbon against the men “ who usurp the forms without the 
substance of religion, who indulge the licence without the 
temper of philosophy.” 


The election of M. Jaurés, the well-known Socialist Deputy, 
as Vice-President of the Chamber is fresh and striking proof 
of the impotence of the Nationalist opposition. M. Jaurés, who 
is of bourgeozs origin and of remarkable University distinction, 
has written learnedly on history and philosophy; but of late 
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Thursday's Times) he has developed from an idealist into a 
man of action, and played a leading part in the organisation 
of Socialism in the French Chamber. Of his disinterested- 
ness and sincerity the Dreyfus case has furnished sufficiently 
convincing evidence. The real significance of his election is 
that it lends official endorsement to his recent speeches in 
favour of disarmament, and his declaration that the Triple 
Alliance was “a necessary counterpoise to French Chauvinism.” 
One of the best justifications of the appointment is to be 
found in the raving telegram which it has elicited from 
M. Dérouléde. 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin has contributed an interesting 
paper to the Figaro. Assuming that Germany aims at extending 
her frontier to Trieste, he discusses the best course for France 
to pursue in the event of the fulfilment of that aim. The 
problem from the French point of view resolves itself into the 
question whether it is worth while for France to go to war to 
prevent the Germans of Austria from being united to the 
German Empire. Dismissing sentimental reasons, Baron de 
Coubertin has no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that 
France has no direct and vital interest in interfering in the 
settlement of the Austrian problem. He contends that in the 
event of a Franco-Russian war against Germany, (1) France 
would have to bear the brunt of the campaign; (2) the per- 
sistent neutrality of England could not be counted on. Finally, 
on the ground that France’s true expansion lies on the Niger 
and Mekong, not on the Rhine, the Baron endeavours to show 
how France would profit rather than lose by Germany’s coming 
down to the Adriatic, and so becoming more vulnerable to 
Italy and England, while weakened at home by internal 
dissensions between the Bavarian Catholics and Prussian 
Protestant groups. Baron Pierre de Coubertin is probably 
right, except on one point. His theory that England 
might not remain neutral in the struggle he suggests is quite 
groundless, Unless France were to inflict some great wrong 
or injury on this country—which we hold to be unthinkable— 
our sympathies would be with her. The British public 
is infinitely more friendly to free France than to auto- 
cratic Germany; and as for Russia, the old fear and suspicion 
are dying out. What remains is a diplomatist’s wrangle, not 
a national distrust. 


A curious episode in the annals of military horseflesh ter- 
minated on Friday week near Colchester. A Mexican broncho 
remount broke out of the depdt stables, and defying all attempts 
at recapture, ran wild over East Essex for nearly a month. 
The account of its successive escapes by flood and field reads 
like a romance of Mayne Reid, and ‘De Wet,’ as the horse 
was nicknamed, led his pursuers the merriest dance of all on 
the last day of his freedom. A small army of soldiers, 
assisted by an ex-cowboy and a lady rider, were engaged 
against him, and after being surrounded by troops and 
brought to bay, he is alleged to have jumped on to the roof of 
a barn, broken through a barbed-wire fence, swum a river, 
executed a wonderful double leap over two hedges and a lane, 
twice extricated himself from the noose of a lasso, and floored 
a Guardsman in a cabbage garden before he was headed into 
a disused stable, and lassoed through a hole in the roof! ‘De 
Wet,’ one learns, is now in the “equine hospital” under 
special guard, and receiving every attention from the authori- 
ties, who entertain hopes of breaking him in. 


Though unable to enter at length into the controversy in 
regard to the appeal for funds made by St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, we feel bound to express our sympathy with the 
strong protest made by the Dazly Mail, the Daily Telegraph, the 
Westminster Gazette, and other newspapers in regard to the 
proposed scheme. It is certain that if a great public appeal 
is made for “ Bart's,” the other hospitals must suffer, for though 
there may not be a wages fund, there is something very like 
a charity fund, and it is by no means elastic in amount. 
“Bart’s” is a very richly endowed institution, and, besides, is 
built upon a very valuable site, and the public is asking why 
it would not be possible to get the money required for exten- 
sion by selling the present land and buying cheaper land else- 
where? Such an operation could be made profitable without 
placing the hospital too far out of town, and so inconveniencing 
the medical and surgical staffs; and the exchange of old and 
inconvenient buildings for new would be in itself an immense 
gain. We have no wish to say that “ Bart's” is spending 





its money ill, but it does seem to us that if a body so well 
endowed requires funds, the first thing to be done is to see if 
they cannot be obtained by a better organisation of its own 
resources. While on the subject of hospitals we may notice 
Mr. Sydney Holland’s appeal for the London Hospital, which 
was issued on Wednesday. The hospital is poor inendowment, 
but it does splendid work, and no one can deny that it is placed 
where it should be,—.e., not merely in a poor district, but in 
the heart of the poorest part of London’s city of poverty. 


We note with interest the names of the commanding officers 
of regiments in the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers who 
have been appointed to serve on the Advisory Board for eaca 
of those Services. In the case of the Militia, among the 
officers selected are Lord Raglan and the Duke of Bedford, 
both of whom are widely known to the public for the interest 
they have taken in all matters connected with their branch 
of the Service. The Yeomanry also sends a strong contingent, 
and we note with satisfaction that Colonel Le Roy Lewis 
is one of the two officers added by the Secretary of State. 
A better appointment would have been difficult to make. In 
the case of the Volunteers, Colonel Sturmey Cave may almost 
be described as an inevitable appointment. His deep know- 
ledge of the Volunteeer Force, joined with his wonderful 
capacity for organisation of all kind, should prove of good 
service. Taken as a whole, the nominations are excellent. It 
now remains to ask the question that always confronts one in 
administrative reform: “ What will they do with it?” Nothing 
is easier than to reform on paper. Nothing also is easier 
than to stop a good paper reform from having any practic! 
effect. Will the Board be allowed in each case to work, awd 
not be what the Americans call “side-tracked” ? We confess 
to some feelings of anxiety; the facilities for massacring ad- 
ministrative innocents seem so terribly perfect at the War Office. 


We are delighted to note a very striking example of the 
climbing of the ladder of learning which has been given in 
the newspapers during the past week. It is that afforded by 
Mr. Beezley, who has just gained a Balliol classical scholarshig 
at the age of seventeen. Mr. Beezley was educated till ten at 
a Board-school in Southampton. He then gained a scholar- 
ship at the local grammar school, where he remained three 
years, and then gained another scholarship at Christ’s 
Hospital, whence, after a four-years’ stay, he took the Balliol. 
Mr. Beezley will, we trust, take the last rung with a Balliol 
fellowship. It is interesting to note that Mr. Beezley has 
gained his distinction at Balliol, for one of Balliol’s greatest 
sons, the late Professor T. H. Green, was among the first of those 
who advocated that the ladder of learning should be given a 
distinct place in our national life. It is in a large measure 
owing to his exertions that there are now so many opportunities 
given to the Board-school boy to rise in life. 


The Home Secretary (Mr. Akers Douglas), when presenting 
prizes to the Whitstable Rifle Club on Wednesday, made some 
very sensible remarks as to rifle shooting. The first qualification 
of every soldier was to know how to carry and handle a rifle with 
effect. In modern warfare such powers were more desirable 
than smartness in parade movements. In these days of ex- 
tended order and invisible foes nothing gave the soldier more 
confidence than the knowledge that he had implicit trust in 
his weapon. Such confidence was only acquired by practice, 
and those who desired to become proficient could not do 
better than join a rifle club. The lesson of the Boer War 
was that all men should be made expert in the use of the 
rifle. Replying to the chairman, he promised to approach the 
Secretary for War with regard to cheaper ammunition, but 
could hold out no hope of success. All this is sound, but Mr. 
Akers Douglas must do more. He must persuade his col- 
leagues to take what is to them the apparently appalling step 
of granting the 10s. gun license free to any man who can 
present a marksman’s certificate at a post office, and will 
register his name and address. At present a man’s attempts 
to perfect himself with the rifle often lead either to the State 
fining him 10s. or to a breach of the law on his part. Even 
when in a rifle club it is only by the grace and favour of 
Somerset House that his technical breach of the law does not 
land him in the Police Court. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


New Consols (2) were on Friday 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENTS AND THE COMPREHENSION 
OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


OTHING has been more striking in connection with 
the Venezuelan imbroglio than the failure of the 
Government to diagnose and to comprehend public opinion 
in this country and in America. It is quite clear that our 
Government had no notion that the Alliance made by 
them with Germany to enforce in partnership the 
separate claims of the two Powers on Venezuela would 
prove so extraordinarily unpopular. They evidently did 
not realise that the British public would resent the Alliance, 
not merely as a false step in policy, but as something so 
utterly distasteful that it would call forth loud protests from 
the most loyal supporters of the Administration, and for 
the time submerge party distinctions and unite the whole 
nation in its disgust and indignation. Again, they were 
obviously as unable to predict the effect of the Alliance 
on American opinion, and were wholly unprepared 
for the outbreak of suspicion and dislike of German 
olicy exhibited throughout America. They were, that is, 
in both cases ignorant of the results which were likely to 
be produced by their action. We have a right thus to 
assume that they did not know what would come of their 
action, because the case in point was not one in which any 
Government would care to fly counter to the public opinion 
of both branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. It is possible to 
imagine cases where a patriotic Ministry might deliberately 
decide to brave public opinion about an act of State policy 
which they deemed essential to the interests of the nation. 
‘We must do it in spite of public opinion, and though it 
will bring down upon us an avalanche of popular indigna- 
tion, because it is the only right course.’ That is a 
sentiment which thinking men must hope will always 
remain as one of the guiding principles of British 
statesmen. But in the present instance no need 
for taking up such an attitude has ever been alleged. 
The Government wanted, and rightly wanted, to 
exact reparation from Venezuela; but it has never been 
suggested that there was the slightest need for accept- 
ing the German proposal that we should agree to en- 
force our rights in alliance, and that neither ally should 
desist from helping the other till all the claims of both 
were fully satisfied. The plea that it was necessary to run 
violently counter to public opinion in order to save the 
nation from danger or to obtain for her some signal 
advantage will not stand for a moment. The Govern- 
ment, we may be sure, would never have thought of 
adopting the course they did if they had believed it likely 
to produce the results in England and America which it 
has in fact produced. Much as they would have disliked 
the disagreeable task of saying “No” toa pushing and 
strenuous Power like Germany, and repelling her clamorous 
offer of alliance, ‘‘ No” would certainly have been said had 
the result of saying “ Yes”’ been clear to the Cabinet. 


The Government were not aware of the state of public 
opinion likely to be produced either here or in America-by 
their action. That is a proposition which we hold can be 
established without fear of contradiction. We believe that 
it is equally true that they ought to have known, and 
could have known had they taken the trouble to find out, 
what would be the effects of the Alliance. Let us 
take first the case of British public opinion. Here 
there is a very ready answer to any plea put forward 
by the Ministry, such as is expressed by the question— 
“ How were we to know that the Alliance would be so 
greatly resented?” The answer is—“ By taking the 
trouble to find out the depth and nature of public feeling 
here in regard to Germany and German policy.” News- 
papers do not possess of course anything approaching the 
means of finding out the state of public opinion pussessed 
by the Government, provided it takes the trouble to use its 
means, and yet we venture to say that there was not a com- 

tent newspaper editor in this country who, if he had 
aoa asked, would not have warned the Government that 
anything in the shape of an alliance with Germany would 
be most unpopular wherever and however consummated, and 
that if it were so arranged as to risk any feeling of soreness 


a 
a reconciliation of German and British opinion. No special 
prescience, no prophetic insight, would be wanted to arrive 
at that opinion,—merely the application of ordinary 
common-sense to certain very patent facts. It is trug 
that the brutality of the German Press during the war 
the rudeness of Count von Biilow, and the double dealing 
which characterised the Pauncefote incident were appa. 
rently not very loudly resented in the Press; but this very 
fact should surely have informed a Cabinet of British 
statesmen that “the hard-pent rage” was eating inward 
and that it was only too likely to end in an explosion if jo 
opportunity were given it. The signs of the times were 
indeed, so particularly easy to read that perhaps the most 
amazing thing in the whole amazing business has been the 
surprise of the Government when they found out that they 
had done something exceedingly unpopular, and instead of 
decreasing national ill-feeling, had immensely increased it, 
Not only does the British people condemn the action of the 
Government, but it is now far more hostile to Germany 
than before the Alliance. That last result we should greatly 
regret—national animosity is, of course, per se always to be 
strongly regretted—except for the belief that it will tend to 
prevent any Government in the future plunging us into an 
alliance with a Power which by the law of its being is a 
rival, and owing to the policy which it pursues is dangerous 
to us in a high degree. 

The Government were not less blind in regard to 
American opinion than in regard to British. It is in- 
conceivable that the Foreign Office, which is well 
served by the Embassy at Washington, and which 
possesses an able diplomatist in the present British Am- 
bassador, should not have received plenty of information 
from which they could have learned what is the nature of 
public opinion in the United States as regards Germany. 
The suspicion of Germany is so patent in America that 
one would have thought it impossible to ignore it, or not 
to understand that anything approaching an alliance 
between Britain and Germany with a view to action against 
a South American State would have created the most 
intense excitement in America. How could the Government 
have forgotten the impression made upon America by 
the action of the British squadron in the Philippines when 
America and Germany so nearly came to blows? That on 
that occasion the weight of our influence fell not on the 
side of Germany, but naturally, instinctively, and inevit- 
ably on that of America, was an intense source of satisfac- 
tion to the people of the United States. That to join 
naval forces in South American waters with a Power 
believed by America to be essentially hostile to America’s 
cardinal point of policy, the Monroe doctrine, would be sure 
to stir American feeling to its depths was a fact apparently 
so obvious that we should not have been surprised if the 
Americans had insisted on believing that our action must be 
considered to be part of a deliberate change of policy as regards 
themselves, and as intended as a notice that henceforth we 
should adopt the German rather than the American view of 
the Monroe doctrine. Happily the Americans gave our hearts 
credit at the expense of our heads, and realised that we 
were doing nothing hostile in intention to them when we 
embarked on the German Alliance, but were merely find- 
ing it impossible to say “No” to the German Emperor. 
The American Government have had some experiences of 
that nation themselves, and though they have always 
steadily resisted the temptation to say “‘ Yes” because of 
Imperial importunities and of the Teutonic constitutional 
unwillingness to take “ No” for an answer when “ Yes ” was 
passionately desired, they nevertheless understand that it 
is not difficult to get entangled in German propositions. 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes the United States,” 
is a sentiment which we can quite conceive being uttered 
in Washington. But this appreciation in America of the 
true circumstances of the case was due to our luck and not 
to our skill, and the fact remains that we could have found 
out, but did not, that America would be strongly, and even 
dangerously, perturbed by the unnecessary, and therefore 
harmful, Alliance with Germany. 

We need not, we think, dwell on this point any more. The 
Government ought to have known what effects the Alliance 
would have in England and America, and would have 
known had they taken the trouble to inquire. In fact, the 
case is another one of defective information, or of the 
overlooking of information easily obtainable. We 





or suspicion in America it would cause an outburst of hostile 
feeling here which would retard beyond measure the work of 


fear, indeed, that want of good information is too 
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often the fault of British Governments. There is a 
tendency in British Ministers to despise information, 
especially if it is of a private or confidential kind, and to 
regard secret-service work as something ridiculous and 
melodramatic, if not actually “low” and objectionable. Our 
Governments are, on their own confession—witness the 
references to “the man in the street ”—greatly dependent 
on public opinion, and yet they seem to think it none of 
their business to understand and know about the god they 
worship. And yet in truth this understanding of public 
opinion is no great mystery. It can be mastered without 
any excessive strain either on the intellect or the imagina- 


tion. 





TWO SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 


WO South African problems of the very greatest 
importance have been discussed during the week,— 

that of the contribution of the Transvaal to the cost of the 
war, and that of the introduction of Chinese labour for the 
mines. The first of these, if we are to believe the telegrams 
from Johannesburg, seems happily to have reached the point 
of solution. According to these telegrams, the meaning of 
which, we most sincerely trust, will not be modified by 
anything which will be said by Mr. Chamberlain in his 
speech at Johannesburg to-day, the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the mine-owners have agreed that the war con- 
tribution from the Colony shall be £30,000,000, while at 
the same time a loan of £30,000,000 is to be raised for the 
purpose of internal development. This agreement appears 
to have been reached in the best possible way. Mr. Cham- 
berlain did not in the least insist that the Imperial 
Government had a right to levy a contribution on the 
Colony for the expense of the war, and that the amount 
was the only thing open for discussion. On the contrary, 
he frankly admitted that nothing could be raised as a 
right, but relied solely on the undoubted fact that the 
Mother-country had spent her blood and treasure un- 
grudgingly in the war, and that therefore it was safe to 
assume that the Colony and the industry which benefited 
by inclusion in the British Empire would be anxious that 
the whole cost of the emancipation of Johannesburg from 
the rule of the Boer oligarchy should not fall on the British 
taxpayer. Mr. Chamberlain, that is, appealed to the sense 
of fairness in the people of the Transvaal, and made no claim 
to impose a war contribution against their will. This was 
the only wise course, and the fact that it was adopted 
openly and sincerely will take away anything of a 
tributary nature from the contribution to be paid 
by the Rand. The danger of future trouble arising 
from the allegation that the Transvaal had _ been 
treated differently from other parts of the Empire, and 
had been made subject to a tribute, has, we trust, entirely 
disappeared owing to the free and unconstrained agreement 
of the people who will chiefly pay the tax raised to produce 
the Transvaal’s contriLution to the cost of the war. That 
agreement may fairly be said to be confirmed by the 
guarantee of the loan for public improvements in the 
Transvaal which the Mother-country has agreed to give. 
By means of that guarantee the Transvaal will benefit by 
something like 1 per cent. per annum. If indeed, as we 
presume is the case, the whole of the £60,000,000 which 
must be raised is eventually guaranteed by Britain, the 
annual saving to the Transvaal will approach £600,000 a 
year. But £600,000 a year is the interest on £24,000,000 
at 2} per cent. Thus by the use of British credit the 
Transvaal, paying the same interest, can get £24,000,000 
more of capital. On this calculation, and assuming that 
the Transvaal alone must borrow at 3} per cent., while 
the British Government can borrow at 23 per cent., the 
dead weight of the Transvaal contribution to the war 
would become only £6,000,000. But as we have not yet 
the full details of the transaction, it is perhaps better 
not to enter into any more minute discussion of these 
figures, but to rest content with the knowledge that 
the danger of a tribute imposed from above appears 
to have passed, and that even while the new Colony is 
making a willing contribution to the cost of the war it is 
experiencing the benefits of the Imperial connection by 
reason of the ease with which the loan is raised for making 
thatcontribution, and for developing the natural resources of 
the Transvaal. Under such an arrangement we are glad to 
think that no one will be able to say that our old and well- 








tried Imperial system is being reversed, and that we are 
for the first time exploiting a Colony for the benefit of the 
Mother-country. Mr. Chamberlain, in a word, has by his 
scheme vindicated once again his statesmanlike ability when 
face to face with the facts. Whatever may have been his 
views before he got into touch with the facts, he has 
shown his ability to grasp in the end the true solution of 
the problem before him. 

We most sincerely trust that he will prove equally wise 
and equally prescient in dealing with the other great 
problem that has been brought before him this week,— 
that of Chinese labour in the mines. In our view, it is of 
vital importance that Mr. Chamberlain should not allow 
the Coleny to be committed to the policy of - importing 
Chinese labour while it is still in the Crown Colony stage, 
—that is, while the Mother-country is occupying the posi- 
tion of a trustee towards the daughter-State. When the 
Colony has self-government she must, of course, decide the 
problem of Chinese labour for herself, but till self- 
government comes it is our business to see that the 
Transvaal remains uncommitted. We must run no risk 
that when a self-governing community arises on the Rand 
the white working men, who will naturally form the 
majority of the population, shall be able to reproach the 
Motherland with having burdened them with the intolerable 
weight of a Chinese population. If the white population 
of their own free will insist on the country becoming a yellow 
man’s rather than a white man’s country, we must, of course, 
acquiesce, but we dare not at the demand of the capitalists 
prejudice the question, and take what may prove an irre- 
vocable decision, by allowing the organised importation of 
Chinese labour. But it will perhaps be said:—‘ How is the 
labour difficulty to be got over if the Imperial Government, 
while it is acting as trustee, will not allow the importation 
of Chinese labour? Central Africa is banned because of 
the dangers of the “sleeping sickness,” and the native 
negroes are not numerous enough, or, at any rate, not diligent 
enough to provide the necessary labour. If the Imperial 
Government is not willing to allow the use of Chinamen, 
it must indicate from what sources it proposes that the 
labour for the mines shall be obtained.” We agree. We 
hold that the Imperial Government should indicate the 
kind of labour which it considers best fitted to make up 
the deficiency in native labour. We believe that the 
solution of the problem is to be found in the combined 
use of white labour and of labour-saving machinery, and we 
are confident that in the end this solution will be economi- 
cally beneficial to the mines. The natives will still be largely 
employed, as they are at present, in certain capacities ; 
but as the resources of native labour have been already 
pretty well exhausted, the new and extra work will be 
done by new and improved machinery and by white labour 
brought from Britain, and possibly also in a smaller 
measure from Italy and other parts of Europe. In the rest 
of the British Colonies—i.e., in Australia and Canada— 
gold-mining of the South African kind is successfully 
carried on by means of white labour, or by whites supple- 
mented by a certain number of blacks, and there is no 
reason why the same thing should not be accomplished 
in South Africa. At any rate, it is the business of the 
Tmperial Government while it is acting as trustee to see 
that the experiment is tried, and tried fairly, of using white 
labour plus better labour-saving machinery in the mines. 
No doubt it will meet with great opposition from the 
mine-owners in any such attempt, and not unnaturally. 
The mine-owners prefer native and non-white labour to any 
other, and would not change black for white unless the 
pecuniary benefit were very great indeed. As they would 
put it, white labour is very troublesome and unreasonable. 
The blacks have no Unions and no trade rules, and, best of 
all, have no votes which may be used to interfere with the 
management of the mines. When a mine is worked by 
natives the owners feel that itis really their own. When it 
is worked by whites they are not so sure that it is purely 
their own, or, at any rate, that they can do what they will 
with their own. We ought not, of course, to blame the 
mine-owners for taking up this view. It does not show 
that they are wicked or unpatriotic people, but merely that 
their eyes are somewhat blinded by what they consider 
their own interests, and that they are unwilling to make 
the work of management more troublesome than before 
by introduciug a new element. 

But though we must not attribute a double dose of 
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original sin to the mine-owners, we must not surrender to 
their views. The Imperial Government, as we have said, 
should try the experiment of encouraging white labour in 
the mines. This might be done in various ways, for, 
unless we are mistaken, many mine-owners have favours to 
ask of Government, and these favours might be granted 
only on condition of the bond-fide encouragment of white 
labour. Assuredly the establishment of white labour as a 
chief part of the labour employed is, from the Imperial 
point of view, well worth striving after. If it is really 
economically a failure, then of course there is no more 
to be said; but, as we believe, if it should prove in the 
end to be cheaper, or no dearer, then an immense benefit 
will have been achieved for the Empire. In the first 
place, the Dutch problem will have been more than half 
solved. Put two hundred thousand white labourers on 
the Rand, and they will bring with them a total white 
population of three or four hundred thousand. And 
not only will the future be thus made secure, but 
thousands of men in Britain will have benefited by the 
opportunity of work at good rates in a country full of 
chances of rising. To make the Transvaal a white man’s 
country in a true sense would be very greatly to benefit 
the whole Empire. But, in any case, the Transvaal must 
not be made a yellow man’s country by the Imperial 
Government. If so retrograde and sinister a decision is 
ever arrived at, it must be by the majority of the people of 
the Transvaal themselves, and not by the Motherland. But 
no such plan, we believe, would ever be agreed to by a self- 
governing Transvaal, and that constitutes the imperative 
reason for refusing to allow the mine-owners to recruit 
Chinese coolies for the mines as long as Crown Colony 
government exists. In any case it is quite certain that 
Parliament will not consent to permitting the importation 
of Chinese labour as long as it is directly responsible for 
the government of the Transvaal. Of that we feel as 
certain as we can feel of anything in the region of politics. 





LIGHT IN THE NEAR EAST. 


N ACEDONIAN miseries seem at last to be appealing, 

if not to the heart of Europe—her possession of an 
organ of that description being disputed—at any rate to 
her intelligence. Whether, as a matter of fact, the 
Christian population of the province are suffering much 
more acutely at the hands of official and unofficial Turks 
than ever before is a question on which it would be diffi- 
cult, and is quite unnecessary, to pronounce with confi- 
dence. More than possibly they are; for, on the one 
hand, the influence of such a potentate as Abd-ul-Hamid 
operates cumulatively on the Mussulman mind, especially 
when augmented, as in his case it has been, by the spectacle 
of successful defiance of European remonstrance; and on 
the other hand, the oppressed peasantry themselves of late 
years, aided, and in some measure perhaps incited, by 
sympathetic adventurers—or brigands, if Mr. G. F. Abbott 
will have it so—from across the Bulgarian frontier, have 
shown an increasing indisposition to take their oppressions 
“lying down.” A temper so unbecoming in infidel sub- 
jects of Ottoman rulers is not only sure to be visited, on 
the occasion of actual outbreaks, in methods familiar to 
the readers of plain Blue-books, as well as sensational 
newspaper correspondence, in the later “seventies” and 
the middle “nineties,” on the subject of disturbances in 
Bulgaria and Armenia, but is also very likely to entail 
frequent practical manifestations of the indignation natur- 
ally excited by it among members of the dominant creed 
and race. These things act and react; but in any case, the 
fact of consequence is that the character and scale of the 
disorders which occurred in Macedonia last vear were 
such that the Great Powers most immediately concerned— 
Russia and Austria—are plainly of opinion that, if the 
conditions remain unchanged, this year’s disorders will 
attain dimensions constituting a danger to the peace of 
Europe. Accordingly, as we have seen, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, Count Lamsdorff, taking Sofia on his 
way to Vienna, has inculcated very emphatically on the 
Bulgarian Government and people the imperative necessity 


—~. 
improvements absolutely required in the administration 
of that part of his Empire. Not only so, but there seems 
to be really good reason for believing that the two Powe, 
in question, between whom there has been a negative, or 
status quo, agreement with regard to Balkan affairs ging, 
1897, are now in accord as to the general lines of , 
positively ameliorative policy for Macedonia. The cop. 
currence has in itself such potentiality for good as almog; 
to preclude any but the most friendly criticism of the 
precise character of the remedies proposed, even if fy]] 
information existed in regard to them. It does not exist, 
but the indications seem to show that the root, or many of 
the roots, of the matter have been apprehended by Russian 
and Austrian diplomacy in concert. The Times treats ag 
authentic the sketch given by the Novoe Vremya of the 
“reforms with guarantees” which will be proposed to the 
Turkish Government as the result of the agreement arrived 
at between St. Petersburg and Vienna. The chief points 
are said to be:—“ (1) The establishment of financial con. 
trol over the collection of taxes in the European vilayets, 
and over the payment of officials and troops; (2) the 
establishment of a control over the gendarmerie by the 
selection of officers from the subjects of the neutral 
European States,—Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland; 
and (3) some control over the general administration of 
Macedonia is very desirable, and should be entrusted toa 
high personage, unhampered by Turkish traditions and, as 
far as possible, independent of Yildiz Kiosk.” 


Except for the more tentative, or less absolute, wording 
of No. 3, we should be inclined to say that the scheme 
thus briefly sketched contains, in outline at any rate, and 
by implication, a very great deal, if not all, that is entirely 
essential to the redemption of Macedonia,—and indeed to 
the great benefit, judging from the phrase “ European 
vilayets” in No. 1, of the inhabitants of all the other 
Balkan territories still remaining under the Sultan’s direct 
rule. The want of a civilised and honest system of taxa- 
tion and of the regular payment of officials is a prime 
source of a great part of the abuses prevailing in Turkey 
and other Mahommedan countries. Plenty of Turks would 
make honest officials, of higher or lower rank, if they received 
regular salaries; but being rarely, if ever, adequately 
paid, and often left for long periods without pay at all, 
both Civil servants and soldiers become a predatory class, 
only varying in the degrees and forms of the pressure to 
which they resort for the extortion of their means of liveli- 
hood from those among whom their lot is cast and who are 
in any way in their power. In theory, no doubt, even 
the present Sultan can see well enough the advantage to the 
State of a sound financial and fiscal system; but he is, 
beyond question, profoundly averse to dispensing with his 
sovereign freedom to call at any moment for any cash he 
wants for his pleasures, or his favourites, or his hoards from 
any Governor, leaving such official to obtain or recover the 
sum by any methods that seem good to him. So strong 
is his feeling on this point that, apart from the question 
of dignity involved, we cannot imagine that he is at all 
likely to yield the demand embodied in No. 1 of the 
Austro-Russian scheme as to Macedonia, to say nothing 
of the other unemancipated provinces of European 
Turkey, unless he is entirely certain that no Power will 
back him in resisting it. As to No. 2—the officering of 
the gendarmerie by neutral foreigners—the Constantinople 
correspondent of the Standard, in an interesting letter 
published on Tuesday, states that the Sultan is believed 
to have given his assent to this point, though he adds that 
“it remains to be seen whether adequate powers will be 
granted.” Unless they are, a vital element will be wanting 
in the provision for the preservation of order and the 
smooth working of reforms, which at first are likely enough 
to cause a certain amount of fanatical irritation among 
the Mussulmans, who have been the proud and privileged 
class. If the Sultan’s consent to this essential feature of 
the Austro-Russian project can be obtained by the use of 
ordinary diplomatic pressure, that will be to the good, but 
there could not with safety be any compromise on the 
subject. Even so, no doubt, a great deal would remain to 
be done, but no more than would practically be implied 
if No. 3—the general control over Macedonian administra- 





of withholding all incitement and encouragement to insur- 
rections in Macedonia, while the Governments of the Czar 
and the Em; -ror Francis Joseph are engaged in securing | 
the Sultan's acquiescence in the introduction of the! 


tion by a high personage independent of Court influence— 
were secured. For, obviously, the control exercised by any 
such personage would only be effective for the beneficent 
purposes designed if his powers included not merely 
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supervision, but the appointment of good, and the dismissal 
of bad, officials, whether administrative, or judicial, or 
police, or military. vale 

In fact, plausible as is the appearance of much which is 
written as to the wisdom of only insisting on the enforce- 
ment of good existing laws in the Turkish provinces, by 
honest officials, we believe that no real guarantee for good 
eovernment in any Turkish province can be obtained, 
during the lifetime of the present Sultan at any rate, 
short of the installation of a Governor and a system of 
administration as free from Palace interference as is the 
case in the province of Lebanon. We doubt whether Abd- 
ul-Hamid would be able, even if he desired, to abstain from 
being a source of hope and encouragement to all the old 
evil elements in the administration of any part of his 
Empire, unless his interference were shut out from it by 
formal and irrevocable agreement with the Powers. The 
need for this is illustrated by the case of Hafiz Pasha, who 
has just been appointed Valiof Monastir. He was formerly 
Vali of Kossovo, but evinced so much energy there that 
the Albanians were indignant, and the Sultan, fearing them, 
sent him in more or less honourable banishment to ‘Tripoli. 
Unless the requisite guarantees are secured, his term 
of office in Macedonia, now, is likely enough to be ended 
in similar fashion. In itself, there is little, if anything, 
to be said against, and much for, the selection of one 
or more really eminent and capable Mussulmans for 
posts of responsibility. Such a procedure would have the 
advantage of at least diminishing the resentment which is 
said to be felt among Mussulmans at the neglect which has 
been shown by Europe of their interests when reforms have 
been pressed on the Porte. Anything that can be done by 
a wise diplomacy to mitigate that feeling on the part of 
the Ottoman Turks, and to remove any just cause for it, 
should be done. Nevertheless it would be idle to suppose 
that any such scheme of reforms as that of which we have 
been speaking, although its enforcement would greatly 
benefit the rank-and-iile of European Mussulmans, could 
fail to be regarded, at any rate at first, asa grave affront to 
Mahommedan prestige, or could be accepted as a whole by 
the Sultan without fatal damage to his authority, unless 
under the pressure of an obviously irresistible combination of 
infidel strength. The one hope of lasting peace in the Near 
East, as well as of decent government for the European 
subjects of the Sultan, both Christian and Mussulman, lies 
in the decisive exhibition of sucha combination of strength 
behind the demand for reforms. Therefore we hail with 
great satisfaction the evidence now given of the accord 
between Russia and Austria, whose aspirations as to the 
ultimate allotment of Macedonian territory are notoriously 
divergent. Therefore, also, we welcome the friendly tone 
in which papers like the Times and_ Standard, representing 
as they do a great body of British Imperialist feeling, have 
been speaking of the pressure on Turkey now in contem- 
plation. In this matter a special responsibility rests upon 
England, whose diplomacy at Berlin in 1878 played so 
—— a part in cutting down the dimensions of the big 

ulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty. It is satisfactory to 
feel assured that at any rate it will not be here that any kind 
of encouragement will be found by the Porte in resisting 
pressure exerted upon it in the interests of justice and 
decent government to any of its subjects. Such encourage- 
ment, it is notorious, was given from another quarter when 
England was desirous of rescuing the unhappy Armenians, 
but it seems inconceivable that the same mighty influence 
can be again exerted in defiance of the best judgment and 
best feeling of Christendom. 





UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


yaar controversy in regard to the tenure of his seat by 
Sir Michael Foster has given the public more excite- 
ment than they can ordinarily hope to derive from a 
University seat. Sir Michael is almost an ideal Uni- 
versity Member, and it is perhaps well that we should 
be reminded that even an ideal University Member is 
human, and therefore liable to err. In this way we 
can reconcile ourselves even to the strange and un- 
satisfying proposal of a postcard plébiscite. It shows 
how even an excellently equipped legislator may make the 
mistake of supposing that all his constituents are arm-chair 
politicians who will be pleased to have the substance of 
an election without the form. Sir Michael Foster has 





probably discovered by this time that he should either 
have left it to the University electors to say at the 
next General Election whether they approved of his de- 
clared intention of crossing the floor of the House, or, if 
he preferred not to wait for any such intimation, should 
at once have resigned and offered himself again as a candi- 
date. A poll, or at least a nomination, is the only proper 
way of testing the mind of a constituency. Why, indeed, 
Sir Michael should have thought it necessary to make 
what may hereafter be known as “ the transit of Foster” is 
not evident. The natural interpretation that, having been 
elected as a Unionist, he found that he had insensibly become 
a Liberal is barred by Sir Michael’s own assertion that he 
does not mean to join the Liberal party. He only wishes 
to be physically nearest to those with whom he is mentally 
most in sympathy. That this is a desire which may be 
successfully resisted is plain from more than one instance. 
Both parties contain men whom a hasty observer would 
place in the opposite ranks. As English political life is 
arranged it is inevitable that it should be so. Though 
there is no cross-bench in the House of Commons, the 
cross-bench mind is by no means confined to the House of 
Lords. It exists in all countries and under all systems, 
and it is a very good thing that it should exist. But there 
is not the least need for it to have a local habitation all to 
itself. The function of the cross-bench mind is to soften 
the asperities of party politics by keeping alive in each the 
faculty of seeing the other side of the question, of realising 
that no party, however sound it may be in the matter of 
principles, can hope to monopolise all that is good or 
expedient in the political life of the time. But to bring 
out the full use of this faculty its possessor must ordinarily 
stay where he is. If he attaches himself to the opposite 
party, he may be equally as critical, equally as ready to 
see the weak points of his friends’ case and the strong 
points of his opponents’ case, as he was before. But the 
faculty will be exercised on different objects. The 
Ministerial side is the side he has moved from, and the 
Opposition side is the side to which he has moved nearer; 
consequently it is the failings of the Opposition that will 
evoke his criticism, and those of the Government that will 
gain enchantment from distance. To go on rendering his 
friends the service they are accustomed to look for from 
him, he ought to have stayed where he was. 


Yet though in crossing the House Sir Michael Foster 
has performed an unnecessary evolution, and has chosen 
what the Spectator at all events must regard as the wrong 
side, our opinion that he is the right Member for the 
University of London is not changed. In an ordinary 
constituency political considerations must ordinarily out- 
weigh all others. The Member is returned for a specific 
purpose—the determination which of the two rival parties 
shall govern England. In comparison with this supreme 
end all others sink into insignificance. It is not the best 
or the wisest man that the constituency wants, but the 
man who will help to place and keep in office the best and 
wisest party. For this purpose the fool who will vote 
straight is better than the most accomplished Member who 
abandons his leader at a critical moment. But this does 
not mean that voting straight is the whole duty of man. 
The elector has to make his choice between the two parties 
who ask for his confidence and support, and the way in 
which he makes this choice known is by supporting a candi- 
date of a particular colour. As between two candidates of 
the same colour he may take other qualifications into account, 
but there must be no uncertainty as to the colour itself. 
That may not be the only thing wanted in a candidate, but 
it is the one thing which in no circumstances can be fore- 
gone. All the same, however, we can imagine a state of 
things in which personal considerations should count for 
more than they do in an ordinary election,—a state of 
things in which an elector might like to feel at liberty to 
choose a representative for what he is rather than what he 
will do in a particular division. Politics are the main 
business of the House of Commons, but they are not its 
sole business. There is a good deal of legislation the 
substance of which will be the same whichever party is in 
power. Educational legislation, sanitary legislation, pro- 
tective legislation,—all belong to this category. No doubt 
the King’s Government must be carried on, and as things 
are it must be carried on by Conservatives or Liberals. 
But it is quite intelligible that an elector may at 
times feel this necessity irksome, may wish to overstep 
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the limits thus laid down for him, may desire to be 
represented not merely by the best authority on these 
subjects in the Conservative ranks or in the Liberal ranks, 
but by the man who is the best authority on them in 
either party. When an elector in an ordinary constitu- 
ency feels in this way, he is told, and rightly told, that he 
is not playing the game. The most enlightened theories 
about education, the most humane views about dangerous 
trades or the prevention of accidents, will not help a 
Member in his judgment of foreign politics or of Imperial 
finance, and it is for these things that his services are 
ordinarily wanted. But the desire that there should be 
exceptions even to so universal a rule as this is a natural 
and legitimate desire. The House of Commons will be the 
richer, not the poorer, for the occasional presence of a man 
chosen for exceptional reasons, and a University is the con- 
stituency to whom it naturally falls to return such a man. 


Not indeed that the points we have singled out should 
constitute the entire equipment of a University representa- 
tive. A man who thinks only about education, or only 
about sanitary reform, or only about improving the condi- 
tion of the working class may be morally excellent, but his 
intellectual limitations will make him a very unfit Member 
for a University. Lord Shaftesbury—seventh of that 
name—was a philanthropist of the first order, but he 
would not have represented the University of Oxford. 
What is wanted for such a position as that is an 
independence of thought, a capacity for seeing the general 
trend of what is going on around him, a detachment from 
the extreme party ties, a constant appreciation of the 
danger to which the things of the mind are perpetually 
exposed in the conflict with material things, and of the 
consequent need that a University representative should be 
always watching for the time to defend them. It is 
matter for rejoicing, therefore, when a University con- 
stituency rises to the conception of these qualities in 
its representative. That it should do so is the best justi- 
fication for the maintenance of what but for this would 
be an anomaly in our representative system. That it 
should sometimes fall short of this ideal is inevitable, but 
that is only an additional reason for proclaiming the im- 
portance of keeping it alive. We have what we want in 
Sir Michael Foster, we have it in Mr. Lecky—to name 
only the cases which have lately come before the public— 
and we should be sorry to see either of them replaced by 
an inferior type of Member,—inferior, we mean, for 
University purposes. In the case of Dublin University, 
indeed, there seems a lamentable dearth of the right sort 
of candidate. The Bar is not always the best school for 
breadth of view and superiority to personal or party 
ambition, but it is the school in which all the candi- 
dates who have come forward for Dublin in the present 
contest have been trained. Mr, Lecky’s contributions 
to debate were not numerous, but they always lifted the 
arguinent to a higher level and rested it on larger con- 
siderations. That is a very great service to render to 
Parliament, but it is not one that can be looked for with 
absolute confidence from present or prospective law officers. 
Now and again, indeed, they do satisfy even the high 
demand just mentioned. More often, however, they are 
reserved for humbler uses, and are content to play their 
part in the rough-and-tumble strife which makes so large 
a part of Parliamentary life. A due supply of this 
latter quality seems never’ wanting, and we regret that a 
famous University should be content to furnish an addi- 
tional instalment of it. It is quite possible, indeed, to lay 
too much stress on the mere possession or expectation 
of office. A man is not the worse University Member 
because his merits have secured recognition in other 
quarters. The question which a University constituency 
should ask itself is not,—Do we wish to be represented by 
a man holding this office, or likely to be appointed to that ? 
It is,—Is he the man whom we should wish to represent us 
if he did not hold office now, nor were ever likely to have 
it offered him? A University has means of measuring the 
..odidates for its representation which other constituencies 
do not enjoy. It has to choose among its own sons; con- 
sequently there is the less excuse for it if its choice falls 
op the wroug head. 





DRUNKENNESS AND THE LAW. 


ti Licensing Act, 1902, which came into force op 
January Ist, is the latest attempt by the Legislature 
to deal with that unbridled indulgence in alcohol, that 
habitual tippling and drunkenness, which are playing guch 
havoc with our civilisation. The magnitude of the evil jg 
undeniable ; its results are patent in every direction, jp 
every class ; while the ravages of the scourge are even mor 
terrible among women than among men. The effects on 
the nation at large of excessive drinking have become go 
serious, and they threaten so materially to impair national 
efficiency, that the Legislature has felt it to be essentia] 
for new checks to be devised. The demand for such 
legislation cannot in this case be met by the reply 
that drink is a result and not a cause; that the 
only way to kill drunkenness and tippling is to abolish 
ignorance, disease, foul habitations, undeserved want, and 
social misery. We admit fully that a very large propor. 
tion of excessive drinking is due to prevailing uneconomic 
conditions, and especially to ignorance, with its resulting 
misery and degradation. Men and women hasten to forget 
their woes with the help of alcohol. The habit is readily 
formed, and then all hope is left behind. Now the point 
of legislation is that, pending the removal of the deeper 
causes which result in drink, it is essential that men should 
not be tempted at every turn, that the publican and the 
grocer should not entice all and several to come in to a 
feast which in innumerable cases has proved the feast of 
death. If the continual temptations to excessive drinking 
are removed, the problems that produce the desire for 
drink will be simplified, and the class of the very poor will 
not receive continual recruits, in the shape of ruined 
drunkards’ families, from all the other classes. 

The question of drunkenness in England is no new 
one. Throughout the Middle Ages and down to the 
year 1640 the provincial and the diocesan Ecclesiastical 





Courts exercised an active and strict jurisdiction in respect 
to moral correction, and sternly punished “the infamous 
and offensive” sin of drunkenness. Though the statutory 
licensing of alehouses began in 1495, it was not until 1606 
that, to use the words of the Act, “the loathsome and 
odious sin of drunkenness” was made a statutory offence 
punishable by fine or confinement in the stocks. Apart 
from special local legislation, this law obtained until 1872, 
when the Licensing Act of that year made it an offence 
punishable on summons by fine to be found drunk 
in any public place or on any licensed premises. The 
new Act goes farther than this. Any drunken and 
incapable person may be apprehended in any public 
place or on any licensed premises, and dealt with 
according to law. The arrest may be made by any 
one. If the drunken person is accompanied by a child 
apparently under the age of seven years, he or she is liable 
on conviction to imprisonment with hard labour for one 
month. We welcome the adoption of these recommenda- 
tions of Lord Peel’s Commission with unfeigned satisfac- 
tion. The fear of arrest for the bare fact of drunkenness 
will, we believe, prove a most effective check, and the very 
salutary power of imprisonment where the lives and morals 
of little children are endangered by the intemperance of 
their parents will do much to make parents of a particular 
class realise the responsibilities of their position. 

A further recommendation of Lord Peel’s Commission 
which has been adopted in this Act will, we believe, be 
even more fruitful in valuable results. We refer to the pre- 
ventive device which the Commission called “the black 
list” system. The object of the system is to draw up in 
each district a list of persons who are to be excluded, under 
the most rigid precautions, from purchasing or obtaining 
any intoxicating liquor whatever. The idea is ingenious, 
and involves no economic drawbacks or social danger. Pre- 
ventive legislation too often is a surface remedy, in nature 
uneconomic, and creates new evils or intensifies existing 
difficulties. The Act of 1901 for preventing the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to children under the age of fourteen years 
is said to have had the very unfortunate result of increasing 
the drinking habit among women. The women instead of 
the children now fetch beer for the men, with the result that 
a new familiarity with the public-house is created and an 
almost irresistible temptation to drink arises. The fact, 
if true, is lamentable, as it complicates the most difficult 








aspect of the whole question of drunkenness. Again. 
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the so-called “grocer’s license” has been supported 

as an admirable means for keeping women and children 

from the public-houses. It was plausibly argued that 
nothing should be done to check the spread of these off- 
licenses, inasmuch as they enabled respectable people to 
obtain reasonable quantities of wine and spirits in quiet, 
respectable shops. It is, however, almost impossible to 
doubt that these licenses have contributed to secret 
drinking by women of the. middle classes. It has been 
stated that during the last twenty years mortality 
from drink has doubled among women, and in the same 

riod these licenses have increased from five to ten 
thousand in number. The Minority Report of Lord Peel’s 

Commission—signed, among others, by Lord Peel and Dr. 

Temple—brings out the evil of the grocer’s license, and 

recommends that the trade in intoxicants should be 

forbidden to be carried on in the same premises as the 
trade in groceries or other articles. Here again, then, 
we see great evils resulting from uneconomic reform, 
or from a policy of mere expediency. No such objection 
can be brought against the “ black list” system. It might 

ssibly be ineffective if ill-administered, but it could not 
be injurious. 

The method by which the “black list” system is put 

in operation seems to be somewhat as follows. Upon the 
conviction of any person for drunkenness, if the Magis- 
trate finds that the offender is an habitual drunkard 
within the meaning of the Act, then notice of the convic- 
tion, with certain other particulars as to the offender, are 
sent to the police authority of the area in which the Court 
is situated, and the drunkard is informed by the Magistrate 
that it will be an offence for him to obtain, or attempt 
to obtain, at any club or licensed premises, any intoxi- 
cating liquor for a period of three years. It will be 
illegal for the offender, either personally or by deputy, 
to buy even a bottle of wine or spirits at a grocer’s 
shop. The police in the meantime will supply licensed 
persons and secretaries of clubs in the district with the 
means of identifying the proscribed person, and if, the 
means of identification being sufficient, drink is supplied 
to the offender at any club or licensed premises, heavy fines 
will be inflicted on those who supply it. The system 
appears at first sight an almost impossible one to work, 
but in practice this will not be found to be the case. The 
habitual drunkard, man or woman, is nearly always well 
known to the police, to the publican, and the grocer. He 
is certainly well known in his club. Word will be passed 
round by the police, and the offender will be absolutely 
shut off from alcohol. The Act, indeed, is already in active 
operation, and its effective character has received gruesome 
confirmation in the published statement that a “ black- 
listed” drunkard in the North of England has com- 
mitted suicide rather than continue to face further 
isolation from alcohol. There is a certain grim and 
horrible humour in this fact that will make persons 
on the border-line strive desperately to keep off the 
dreaded list. This preventive system has a peculiar 
application to the present stage of the drink problem. It 
is probable that drunkenness is not increasing numerically 
with the population. Even the total amount of female 
drunkenness seems to be diminishing to some extent. 
But chronic drunkenness is increasing. In fact, a 
larger proportion than has ever been the case before of 
those who drink to excess are now habitual drunkards, 
and the death-rate from chronic alcoholism is increasing, 
especially among women. Statistics seem to show that 
drunkenness is hardly less frequent among women than 
among men, while fifty years ago it was much less frequent. 
The effects of drinking upon women are much worse \and 
more lasting than they are upon men. Women, the Royal 
Commission declares, lose self-control far sooner than men, 
and become habitual drunkards very rapidly. The “ black 
list” will therefore have a peculiar application to such 
cases. A woman will reflect before she enters upon a 
course that will inevitably and rapidly end in a wretched- 
ness and a public disgrace which she can readily realise. 

It is probable that for a time this new Licensing Act 
will throw much new work upon the Police Courts, though 
We may anticipate an early fall in the number of charges of 
drunkenness. The various cases that have already been 
reported show this, as they also show how gladly the 
Magistrates are grasping this opportunity to deal with the 


all pauperism and crime. One of the London Magistrates 
recently stated that if the drink question could be solved, 
most of his work would be gone; while a Magistrate in 
the Potteries gave evidence to the same effect before Lord 
Peel’s Commission. But it is not only the Legislature 
and the Magistrates that are realising the evil of 
excessive indulgence. A remarkable wave of feeling is 
passing through the country. It is felt everywhere, 
to use the words of the Minority Report above referred to, 
that “the excessive number of licensed houses is a factor 
of the first importance in the encouragement of drunken- 
ness,” and the large towns are making great and suc- 
cessful efforts by arrangement with the brewers 
muterially to reduce the number. Doubtless many 
strong objections may be urged against centralising 
the trade in alcohol in a few hands in each town, but 
the fact remains that the little public-house exists by 
means of tippling and drunkenness, while the great public- 
house can afford to turn away the toper. We hold no 
brief for total abstinence, and believe that the reasonable 
demands of reasonable men and women for alcohol should 
be supplied, but it is certainly clear that no effort should 
be spared either by the Legislature or by local authorities 
that will tend to clear the way for those social reforms 
which are hampered at every turn by the intemperance of 
the people. Gladly, however, as we may welcome legisla- 
tion and official effort, the fact remains that the drink 
problem is in the hands of the people for solution. 
Personal restraint and true temperance will be of more 
worth than many Acts of Parliament. The “ black list” 
of public opinion, which destroyed the undisguised practice 
of excessive drinking among the well-to-do classes two 
generations ago, might, moreover, well be opened again, 
and include all forms of open or private social excess. 








“THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING.” 


ARELESS talkers and writers often assert that the idea of 
religious toleration is an entirely new idea. It has, they 

say, no established place in any Church, but is merely the out- 
come of uncertainty or of the softening influence of modern 
civilisation. They think that it is nothing but the shadow of 
agnosticism cast upon the Church by the intellectual world 
without which has destroyed the definite outlines of her 
dogma. This statement, in one form or another, has been 
so often repeated that many people take it without thought 
for granted. For ourselves, we do not believe that it is true. 
Perhaps the best statement of the right of private judgment 
in matters of faith ever made, certainly the most compre- 
hensive plea for Christian charity within the Christian fold, 
emanated two hundred and fifty years ago from inside 
the Anglican Church, and was written by an orthodox 
believer who was afterwards made a Bishop. Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Liberty of Prophesying” is a book which has, 
alas! been widely forgotten, and, we are almost tempted 
to declare, can never have been heard of by those persons 
who regard that section of the Church of England which is 
called Broad as an extraneous growth brought into exist- 
ence by Frederick Denison Maurice. Had the Anglican 
Church never allowed that wonderful book to fall into oblivion, 
had she marked and learned the lesson set before her by her 
faithful son, some sad pages in her history might never have 
been written; there would have been fewer schisms, and she 
might have escaped mutilation. Listen to the words of “the 
Lord Bishop of Connor and Dromore, chaplain in ordinary to 
King Charles I.” He sets “the union of charity far before 
a forced or pretended unity of persuasion, which never was, or 
ever will be, real or substantial, and although it would be 
very convenient if it could be had, yet it is therefore not 
necessary because it is impossible; and if men please, 
whatever advantages to the public would be consequent 
to it may be supplied by a charitable compliance and mutual 
permission of opinion and the offices of a brotherly affection 
prescribed to us in the laws of Christianity.” He defines 
Christianity as a Broad Churchman of to-day would define it. 
“The religion of Jesus Christ is the form of sound doctrine 
and wholesome words which is set down in the Scripture 
indefinitely.” Jeremy Taylor, however, grounds the duty of 
religious toleration, not primarily upon the uncertainty of the 





evil which certainly is the proximate cause of 50 per cent. of 





creeds, but upon his own innate and God-given sense of justice, 
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He boldly asserts that “it is inconsistent with God’s goodness 
to condemn those who err where the error hath nothing of the 
will in it” ; and whom God justifies he thinks the Church may 
well hesitate to condemn. Heresy, he constantly declares, is, 
in the Apostolic sense, “an error not of the understanding 
but of the will.” “If we remember,” he says, “that St. Paul 
reckons heresy among the works of the flesh, and ranks it 
with all manner of practical impieties, we shall easily perceive 
that if a man mingles not a vice with his opinion, 
if he be innocent in his life though deceived in his 
doctrine, his error is his misery, not his crime.” Tolerant as 
he is, Jeremy Taylor is no friend to indifferentism. “It 
concerns every man to do his best to find out truth”; but 
faith, to be a virtue, must, he holds, “be made moral by the 
mixture of choice and charity, otherwise it is nothing but a 
natural perfection.” A man’s moral justification depends, he 
thinks, rather upon his attitude towards truth than upon his 
apprehension of it. “A wicked person in his error becomes 
heretic, when a good man in the same error shall have all the 
rewards of faith, for whatever an ill man believes, if he there- 
fore believe it because it serves his own ends, he hath an 
heretical mind, for to serve his own ends his mird is prepared 
to believe a lie. Buta good man that believes what according 
to his light and upon the use of his moral industry he thinks 
true, whether he hits upon the right or no, because he 
hath a mind desirous of truth, and prepared to believe 
every truth, is therefore acceptable to God because nothing 
hindered him from it but what he could not help, his misery 
and his weakness, which being imperfections merely natural, 
which God never punishes, he stands fair for a blessing of his 
morality, which God always accepts.” 

That the Christian faith does demand in some sense a sub- 
mission of the intellect our Broad Church Bishop does not 
deny. “There is no Christian man,” he believes, “but will 
submit his understanding to God and believe whatsoever He 
hath said, always provided he knows that God hath said so.” 
It is plain that no man can be expected to obey an order 
which he cannot hear. It is disobedience to “the heavenly 
vision,” not disobedience to the directions of Churches, which 
is to be condemned. To most men it has happened at least 
once in a lifetime to be constrained to believe that some 
sequence of outward circumstances was overruled or prepared 
in direct regard to their welfare. Logically to uphold such a 
proposition would be difficult, yet almost all Christians occasion- 
ally take such a revelation of divine intervention to their com- 
fort, making their humble confession of ignorance to Almighty 
God. As for “obedience or humility of the understanding 
towards men,” that, says our author, “is a thing of another 
consideration.” He was not, we imagine, a person who would 
have stood to bave his special providences pointed out to him. 
He sees no sufficient evidence that “his understanding must 
be submitted to men.” Further, he requires to know “ who 
those men are” who pretend to lordship over other men’s 
faith, and finally clinches the matter with the following 
argument :—‘ If I mistake not, Christ’s saying, ‘Call no man 
master upon earth,’ is so great a prejudice against this pretence 
as I doubt it will go near wholly to make it invalid.” 


To show charity towards the Roman Communion is not 
so easy to Jeremy Taylor as to show it towards those 
Christians who err in the direction of doubt. Neverthe- 
less, he forces himself to be charitable, and points out 
to the detractors of the Roman Church that after all 
“the foundation of faith stands secure enongh for all 
their vain and unhandsome superstructures.” Of the afore- 
mentioned superstructural dogmas he discusses two,—the 
efficacy of prayers for the dead and transubstantiation. The 
first he considers to be “at worst but a wrong error upon the 
right side of charity,” but the worship of the elements offends 
his reason. He cannot restrain himself from declaring that 
“they have done violence to all philosophy and the reason of 
man, und undone and cancelled the principles of two or three 
sciences, to bring in this Article”; nevertheless they are not 
to be condemned for their superstition, but held excused by 
their bona fides. Turning with complete fairness bis own 
weapons against himself, he argues that “if their confidence 
and fanciful opinion hath engaged them upon so great a 
mistake (as no doubt it hath), yet the will hath nothing in it 
but what isa great enemy to idulatry.” He resents some- 


they suppose to be their own and to concern no other 
sect of Christians.” He resents also their willingness to 
bind men with dogmatic burdens. Admitting for the 
sake of argument that they have power to add to 
the articles of faith which they consider necessary to salva. 
tion, he wonders that the Church can find it in her heart to 
avail herself of her privilege, “for by so doing she makes the 
narrow way to heaven narrower, and chalks out one path more 
to the Devil than he had before, and yet the way was broad 
enough when it was at the narrowest.” Like the Founder of 
his faith, Jeremy Taylor’s insight into human nature jg 
quickened by love. He is ready to forgive, keen to see the 
better side. The excuses which befit “innocent opinions, hearty 
persuasions, the weakness of humanity, the difficulty of 
things,” he was ever willing to make, and he knew too much 
of what was in man to judge him by appearance. We all 
know that we cannot safely judge any man’s character solely 
by the profession of religion he may make; he realised that 
we must not condemn him either for his profession of dis. 
belief. There have always been men who knew better than 
their creed—or lack of creed—“ who held fast with their 
heart what they ignorantly destroyed with their tongue,” 
But our author was too great a statesman not to know that 
for the sake of the community immoral doctrines must not 
be preached. He is no casuist, but a thoroughly practical 
moralist. The natural conscience, he seems to imply, is fairly 
uniform. God has not, he argues, left those truths which are 
necessary for the conservation of public societies of men either 
intricate or obscure. If, however, “it might happen that men 
should err in such plain matters of fact (for there be fools 
enough in the world), yet if he hold his peace no man is to 
persecute or punish him, for then it is a mere opinion which 
comes not under political cognisance, which alone can punish 
corporeally.” That there is no distinction which can with any 
assurance be made “ between those truly weak and those pre- 
tending so,’ is an evident truth by which the courageous 
Bishop is not for one instant daunted. “ All that pretend to 
it are to be allowed the same liberty whatsoever it be,” he 
advises, seeing that “no man’s spirit is known to any but to 
God and himself.” 


“But,” it may be objected by some patient reader of this 
article, “are you aware that your Anglican high priest of 
charity very probably recanted, that moved either by new 
conviction or increased ambition, he bought up every pro- 
curable copy of his book and burnt it publicly at Dromore?” 
It cannot be denied that such a story is told. It occurs in a 
letter from one Michael Lort, a clergyman, who was born 
fifty-eight years after Taylor’s death. The “Dictionary of 
National Biography” gives the evidence, which it regards as 
inconclusive. Surely all grateful Churchmen who hold fast 
by their Anglican “liberty of prophesying” may give to 
Taylor what he himself generously accorded to so many,—the 
benefit of the doubt. Besides, may we not safely assume that 
if the learned divine had changed his mind, and had come to 
view his great work as untrue, he would have written a new 
book to contradict the old? The matter must have seemed 
to him far too vital to trust to the ambiguous act of destroying 
stray copies of * The Liberty of Prophesying.” 





THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOY. 


F we remember rightly it was Marcus Aurelius who 

thanked heaven that he was never sent to a_ public 
school. The words are taken out of their context, but they 
would seem to represent fairly accurately the spirit of a 
good many of the contributors of letters written to the 
newspapers on the subject of English public schools during 
the last few weeks. The public schools have been fiercely 
attacked for an alleged inefficiency. The masters have 
been told that they cannot teach, or that they teach use- 
less subjects, or that they are obstinate and refuse to make 
necessary changes, and to move, in short, with the times. 
Perhaps the chief complaint has been that far too much time 
is spent on Latin and Greek, to the exclusion of the teaching 
of French and German. That is the perpetual complaint of 
the utilitarian, who wishes to see immediate value for money 
paid, and who will not listen to the schoolmaster’s reply that 





what the Roman use of “their name of Catholic, which 





his object is to teach boys how to learn; that he tries to send 
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his pupils out into the world, not, as it were, equipped with 
g bundle of goods for immediate sale, but rather endowed 
with an ability to buy and sell wisely. The schoolmaster’s 
contention, unfortunately for him, admits of no immediate 
proof or disproof; it can be justified or the reverse only by 
the records, the work, of succeeding generations of public- 
school boys. It is at best a contention deserving examina- 
tion rather than angry abuse. 

But it is not our intention here to reason for or against 
what is called a classical education, or to argue the case of the 
public-school master as compared with the accusations of men 
like Sir Henry Thompson, who appear to despair of the English 
public-school system, and of English prosperity so long as 
the public-school system remains as it is. There is, however, 
a question to be asked, and it is one to which opponents of the 
public-school system cannot be blind. It is, shortly stated, 
this. If our public-school system is bad now, and if for years 
it has been bad, how has it happened that England, repre- 
sented and mostly governed by men who have been educated 
at public schools, has done what she has done during the 
past century P The English people to-day, or at all events 
the thinking men of the people, are occupied with a fit of 
introspection. They see, or think they see, the commercial 
prosperity of England threatened by other nations, and they 
do right to ask themselves whether this merely means that 
their own country is, so to speak, finding its level after years 
of possession of a monopoly, or whether the success of other 
nations may not be due to better systems of training and 
education. Whatever answer they find, there is one point 
which they are apt to forget, and that is, that the material to 
be trained and educated remains the same. The public-school 
boy of to-day does not differ in character from the public- 
school boy of fifty years ago. The teaching may be better or 
worse than it was fifty years ago—it is not seriously claimed 
even by the fiercest critics of the public-school system that it 
is worse, and many sane men consider it infinitely better— 
but the boy remains the same. Is it not at least arguable 
that if in some ways we are falling behind, or rather, as 
perhaps it ought to be put, finding our own level, the reason 
is to be sought, not so much in the defective training given to 
the material, but in the character of the material itself 2 You 
can teach most horses to jump, but not to go on jumping 
higher and higher, 

What, then, is the material which the public schools receive 
to train, and what is it that English boys get from association 
with their schools,—that indefinable something which makes it 
possible for Englishmen meeting at the ends of the earth in- 
stinctively to recognise in each other the ball-mark, as it were, 
ofthe public school ? Perhaps it is impossible to get at an exact 
answer. But there is a certain manuer of looking at men and 
things which seems to belong almost exclusively to men who 
have been brought up at public schools, and it is to be traced, 
perhaps, to the fact that from his earliest years the boy is 
accustomed to look at his fellow-creatures in the bulk. From 
the beginning he is compelled to “use big maps.” The boy 
who is not allowed by his parents to forsake the apparent 
safety of the family circle for the rougher and more dangerous 
world of school is not able, unless his character is exceptional, 
to get the grasp of the virtues and vices, the limits and the 
potentialities, of his fellow-creatures which comes naturally 
and almost of necessity to the public-school boy. The boy who 
enters a large school at thirteen and leaves it at eighteen is 
brought into contact, occasionally only distant, but often 
violent, with some hundreds of others like and unlike himself; 
and it is not only the knowledge that he gains of the 
characters of others, but the knowledge that he acquires of 
himself, that is valuable to him. He has the opportunity of 
comparing his own powers and his own character with the 
powers and characters of others, better, it may be, or worse, 
but always different from his own, and six years of that per- 
petual comparison lead him to a fairly accurate estimate of 
what he is and can do himself, and what the next man he 
meets is likely to be able to do. During those six years he 
will have been told, not once or twice, but many times, 
exactly and frankly what other people think of him. Boys, 
like everybody else, discuss their friends and enemies in their 
absence, but there is seldom any question of talking behind 
their backs. They have not the slightest hesitation in draw- 
ing attention, truthfully and whole-heartedly, to the precise 





points in which they find each other deficient. A collection 
of English boys, left to themselves out of school, to choose 
their own leaders and captains, to set up their own standards 
of what is right and what is wrong, and to form their own 
fashion of following those standards, is probably the frankest 
community on earth, They pay no compliments, or rather, the 
compliments they pay are paid in silence; they are felt, not 
heard, by their recipients. But if they pay no compliments, 
they do not attempt moderation in criticism. Nothing that one 
of the community does goes unnoticed. He is judged every day, 
and he judges others; if at the end of six ycars he has the 
good opinion of his fellows, he is thankful for it; if he has 
not, he has at least been warned, as plainly as he can be 
warned, that in his preliminary trial, so to speak, of the world 
he has not passed a good examination, and that in all proha- 
bility he will not do much better later unless he cau alter 
his manners. That knowledge, the knowledge of self and the 
knowledge of others, is perhaps the greatest inheritance into 
which the schoolboy enters. But he inherits something more, 
and something difficult to define; it is born of the knowledge 
that the traditions of a great centre of learning belong to him 
also. It is of that inheritance that Mr. Arthur Benson writes’ 
in his sonnet “To Eton” :— 
“ Some vast, unshaken spirit seems to brood 
Among thy halls, beside thy silver stream, 
Old as old time, and young as yesterday, 
Which to thy teeming sons doth hourly say, 
‘High be thy hope, my child, and pure thy dream, 
Laugh and be glad—have leisure to be good!’” 
Of the influence of that “vast, unshaken spirit” the average 
schoolboy may be perfectly unconscious. Nevertheless, it 
affects him as a boy, and continues to affect him in after life; 
it is an influence which no doubt he will fail to describe in 
words, for it appeals to emotions which schoolboys do not 
allow others to see. It is the greatest power which the 
English public-school system is able to wield,—a power with 
which Continental “ educationists”” have tried in vain to endow 
institutions conducted on English lines; and though its exist- 
ence may be incomprehensible to those who attack the public 
schools most bitterly, nevertheless it has made its mark on 
the national character. It would be truer to describe England 
as a nation of public-school men than a nation of shop- 
keepers; indeed, that is the chief indictment brought against 
her by those who assert that the education, or lack of educa- 
tion, given by the public schools is responsible for the fact 
that the trade of other nations has lately increased faster than 
ourown. But it is an indictment which far-seeing men of 
other nations before now have desired that their own 
countries might incur, 

It is true that in the majority of cases one public-school boy 
can tell another almost at a glance. But there are excep- 
tional cases, and there are some men who—like the man whom 
one of the Fathers described as “naturally a Christian”—are 
naturally endowed with the public-school spirit; just as there 
are other men whom public-school life leaves unaffected. “If 
that boy stayed at school till he was fifty,’ a Head-Master 
remarked of an unsatisfactory pupil, “he'd still be a 
Cretan.” Other boys—often those with a touch of genius— 
are never moved an inch from their own independent outlook. 
They dwell apart; they prefer the floor or a chair to the 
bed of Procrustes,—for there is always something Procrustean 
about schoolboy methods and customs. But there are still 
other men who, if they never once saw the inside of a pupil- 
room, would still be public-school men in spirit. They are 
“naturally” public-school men. “Why did you guess So- 
and-so was at a public school?” asked a traveller of a 
chance acquaintance. ‘“ Because of the way he got rid of 
that bore in the smoking-room,” was the answer. But 
“So-and-so” was, as a fact, never at a public school. There 
are many such men; especially, perhaps, among _ barristers 
at the top of their profession. But it is doubtful if they 
would resent a chance acquaintance taking them for public- 
school men; and it is possible that in dealing, as they are 
compelled to do, with all sorts and conditions of men, they 
would not have attained their great success unless from the 
first they possessed the quick insight into character developed 
in the ordinary boy by the training of an English school. 
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his snails and slugs, and further satisfies his appetite by 
digging up hyacinth bulbs and roots. The hedgehog retireg 
early, first collecting a good thick nest of dead leaves ang 
moss under a hedge or in a rabbit-hole. The dormice cop. 
vert birds’ nests by pulling out the linings and making 4 
doine to them, and the shrews disappear below ground, It jg 
possible that the water shrews, which could find a store of 
aquatic larvae still surviving, may move and feed in winter. But 
the other shrews are never seen, nor are the harvest mice, 
The field mice and voles are awake, and their tracks 
may constantly be seen in the snow. The voles will peel 
young shoots and forage for the smallest atom of green all 
the winter through. The field mice, which make a store of 
nuts and kernels, clearly do not hibernate, or they would not 


THE WINTER SLEEP OF ENGLISH ANIMALS. 
INTER sleep among animals is not a merely physical 

effect of cold, though it is closely connected with the 

fall of temperature. It is often said that the cold “sends 
them to sleep,” just as warmth undoubtedly awakens them. 
But it would seem that in the beginning it was a half- 
voluntary device to meet the coming of famine. To keep 
warm and to go to sleep is a natural shift when weakness 
wasues from cold and hunger. The half-starved peasants in 
parts of Russia have recourse to a hibernation almost like that 
of animals; and when travellers are overtaken in blizzards and 
snow-storms the impulse to slumber is almost irresistible, but 
because they have no warm shelter to sleep in they die of 





cold even when in a state of lethargy. A dormouse would 
probably do the same if taken out of its nest when asleep 
and left in the snow. Considering the mildness of our winters 
and the shortness of the average time of really hard 
weather, the number of English animals, from mammals 
to the humblest molluscs, which hibernate, and do so for 
many months, is somewhat remarkable. Contrasting the 
periods of low temperature with those during which they pass 
their time wholly or partly in winter sleep, it is clear that 
the two do not in any degree correspond. Nothing but sheer 
love of slumber could excuse them from getting up and going 
about their business if cold were all they had to fear. 

But in our islands, as in most other places, hibernation is a 
device not to avoid cold, but to escape death by famine. Itisa 
temporary suspension of vital faculties and bodily waste during 
the months in which the cold might be quite endurable. But 
the growth of most plants has ceased, and most of the insects 
which depend upon vegetable food are either dead or are them- 
selves hibernating. The insect-feeding birds which live mainly 
on perfectly developed forms of insects fly away altogether. 
Those which live largely on the eggs and larvae of insects 
hidden in bark, like the tits and tree-creepers, or those which, 
like the wagtails, eat aquatic forms which survive to some 
extent during the winter because the temperature of running 
water alters slowly, can remain. But our insects and 
mollusca which either do not or cannot migrate, and very 
many of our insect-eating or insect - and - vegetable - eating 
mammals, take refuge from famine in sleep. 

Of ovr mammals the proportion wholly or partly in- 
sectivorous is considerable. 
the bats, of which the English species feed on nothing else 
but insects, and those winged insects entirely. There are 
one or two species of bat which crawl on the earth and 
feed on creeping things, but our bats seek their food 
wholly in the air. The smallest and commonest species is 
sometimes seen out until quite late in the autumn, for there 
are occasionally insects and moths flying in November. But 
the greater number of the bats seek secluded holes in roofs 
and church towers, and there, huddling together for some 
degree of warmth, sleep away the gnatless months in a cold 
lethargy. Besides the bats, we have a considerable proportion 
of the insect-feeding ground mammals belonging to natural 
orders whose food is mainly limited to such fare all the world 
over. The common shrew, the water shrew, and the elephant 
shrew are among these. Also, in a large degree, the dormouse 
is an insect-feeder. So is the delicate little harvest mouse and 
the hedgehog, who, though he is omnivorous, depends much 
on slugs, beetles, and larvae for his supper; and the list grows 
until we reach the badger, a truly gigantic creature to depend 
so far on insect food that when winter comes he feels obliged 
to retire from the world and take refuge in the universal 
panacea of winter lethargy. The writer of an excellent 
article in the Field on a tame female badger which he kept 
for seven years stated that it was her invariable practice 
to go out slug-hunting every evening, and that these and 
such “soft” insect food were her favourite provender. The 
hedgebog does exactly the same, and though the slugs which 
it eats are small, and almost invisible, they are rooted 
from under every fallen leaf by the hedgehog’s sensitive 
snout. When the winter causes the snails to creep away into 
holes and stop up their shells till the spring, sends under- 
ground all the slugs, banishes the worms to a depth from 
which they will not emerge in a frost, and kills all the wasps 
and undeveloped wasp-grubs, the badger retires to bed, curls 
himself up, and sleeps until the bluebells begin to sprout in 


In the first place, there are all | 


need to store food; but they retire mainly below ground 
during hard weather. Squirrels, though they doubtless 
spend much time in their nest in cold weather, may often be 
seen frisking in the snow. Their habit of making partial and 
sporadic collections of food elsewhere than in the nest shows 
that, being vegetable and nut feeders, they have no need to 
fear famine. Last week the squirrels were especially active in 
the woods. The writer watched a pair foraging on the ground 
for acorns under some high cover which was being driven by 
beaters. One squirrel which had secured a particularly fine 
and large acorn would not drop it, but came galloping from 
under the coppice wood carrying it in its mouth past one of the 
guns. It then rushed up a tree, transferred the nut to its 
hands, and chattered with rage and indignation at the intruders 
below it. 


The hibernation of the lower creatures, whose withdrawal 
forces the long list of English mammals above-mentioned to 
forget their hunger in oblivion, is remarkable and complete. 
A great number die,—gnats, many butterflies and moths, 
flies, dragon-flies, and ephemeridae. But the proportion which 
hibernate is very large, though they have a singular power of 
total disappearance. Scarcely any one ever finds a hibernating 
house-fly, yet these disagreeable creatures do hibernate, and 
will come out when any part of a house is heated above the 
normal winter temperature. Many butterflies, especially the 
vanessas, creep away and sleep through the winter, and 
emerge at the first breath of spring warmth. Brimstone 
butterflies have been seen in the fields on exceptionally hot 
days in January. The bees, which are too clever to go 
entirely to sleep, but store food and keep themseves warm, 
suffer for their cleverness in some degree by going abroad on 
tempting winter days, and then being benumbed and unable 
to find their way home. The English ants hibernate, so do 
the queen wasps, humble-bees, earwigs, and those humble 
representatives of the crustacea, the woodlice, though there 
are certain moths which emerge from the pupa and fly 
by night even in the frost and snow of January. That 
there is a partial famine of insect life in the fresh waters 
of our ponds and brooks seems evident from the practice of 
the frogs and efts. These batrachians feed mainly on insect 
food of various kinds. When the waters begin to feel the 
touch of autumn frost there is a regular hibernation of these 
denizens of the water. The efts leave that element altogether, 
crawl out on to dry land, wriggle down into the earth between 
cracks, or under stacks of faggots or rubbish, and are there 
often disturbed when the earth is dug or the faggots removed. 
Frogs hibernate under water (where Gilbert White inclined 
to think that swallows did also), and lie in masses clasped 
together until the spring brings them to life. The toads 
retire to holes in the ground and in hollow trees for a like 
period; and the snakes curl up and sleep in holes in the 
ground, manure heaps, and among rotten leaves, Thus 
winter sleep, partial or complete, is the rule, not the exception, 
among British animals, of which the mole, the fox, the deer, 
the hare, the rabbit, the rat, and the otter, which do not 
hibernate, are in the minority. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_—— 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—In the editorial note appended to my letter in the 
Spectator of January 10th you seem to call in question the 
accuracy of my statements regarding the Macedonian Com- 





the woods in spring, when he comes out again, once more seeks 


mittee, its policy and its methods. 


I therefore rely on your 
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candour to allow the following answer to appear in your 


columns. My denunciation of the Committee is based on a 
thorough, first-hand knowledge of the situation in Macedonia. 
But, fortunately, that knowledge does not stand unsupported 
by external evidence. Neither my time nor your space would 
ermit an exhaustive enumeration of all the evidence that 
could easily be adduced in corroboration of my statements; 
jt amounts to the unanimous reports of the correspondents of 
the leading London newspapers and of the telegraphic agencies 
in the Near East and elsewhere. But a few of these refer- 
ences that I happen to have near me at this moment will 
umply suffice for my purpose :— 
Daily Telegraph, March 27th, 1902, from Vienna and Cologne. 


Standard........- 6 20 «x pe ~ 
Daily Telegraph ” 29th ” » » 
PARe sc ocusesciese «x 2m 5 e pe 
_ Daily Telegraph April 2nd_,, je eS 
Standard > eave ne pe 
» ” 4th »”» ” ” 
Ke ite 5th * » Berlin. 
Reuter telegram from Salonica, dated March 81st. 
THNES..02..00e0sveeee April 7th, 1902, from Constantinople. 
Standard ........ pe 9th a ss a 
Daily Telegraph ,, 9h , » Vienna and 
Constantinople. 
Reuter telegram from Constantinople, dated April 7th. 


a fe - a » 6th, 
‘ published in the Daily Telegraph, April 11th, 1902. 
Many of these reports are headed “ Bulgarian Outrages,” 
“Atrocities by Bulgarians,” “ Murder and Blackmail,” and 
other equally suggestive titles. ‘“ What further need-have we 
of witnesses ?” or have all these gentlemen conspired to sully 
the purity of the Committee’s reputation? I neither advo- 
cate nor denounce “solutions,” I only chronicle facts.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. F. ABgort. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—From his courteous and graphic letter in the Spectator 
of January 10th Mr. G. F. Abbott seems to be under the im- 
pression that I endorse in full the opinions of Count Ignatiev 
and Dr. Michailowski which were published in my letter of 
January 3rd. May I remark that I expressly claimed to 
“reserve” my judgment on their “intrinsic value”? From 
Count Ignatiev’s significant appeal to European sympathy I 
draw what I venture to think is the unquestionable inference, 
that “ Panslavism”’ is a failure, a failure due no doubt to the 
counteracting influence of Austria and Germany, and that 
there is urgent necessity for the intervention of the Western 
Powers, not on sentimental but on material grounds. Dr. 
Michailowski’s arguments in this particular connection I cer- 
tainly do regard as very logically stated, although I think him 
unduly optimistic in regard to the scheme for a Balkan Con- 
federation, owing to the presence of the Latin population of 
Roumania among the young Slavs. But I do not believe that 
the experience which the Macedonians have had of absolutism 
would incline them to cast in their lot with Russia in its 
present legislative state. Mr. Abbott’s admittedly weighty 
indictment of Macedonian atrocities does not invalidate the 
fact that the unrest which exists, and is most unprofitable to 
all but one nation, can be traced from the beginning to what 
he himself characterises as the “unspeakable” rule of the 
Moslem. That the termination of this unrest by the estab- 
lishment of a Macedonian principality paying tribute to the 
Sultan, as suggested by the Spectator, would not only relieve 
the native population of Turkish, or, if Mr. Abbott prefers, of 
Turkish and Macedonian, oppression, but also remove from 
Europe an ever-smouldering crater of international complica- 
tions, is, I believe, hardly open to doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mavcrgice A. GEROTHWOBRL. 





IS AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN “ENTENTE CORDIALE” 
IN SIGHT? 
[To tae Epiror or Tae “ SprcTator.’”’] 

S1z,—The time is not far back when the question would have 
been little more than an absurdity. So long as both sides 
contended for “all or nothing” there was small hope. But 
has not the question, from being an absurdity, become one of 
practical politics indeed when a Russian commentator, sup- 
posed to represent the views which have rendered the question 
an absurdity, puts the case before his readers in such a way 
that, were a patriotic Englishman convinced of the expediency 


—nay, paramount importance—of the policy advocated by the 
Spectator, perchance called upon to state the matter from 
what he would expect to be the reasonable Russian point of 
view, he might do so in almost the same words as his Russian 
confrere? I would leave you to judge whether this case has 
not arisen with the leading article in the St. Petersburg 
Novoe Vremya of January 3rd, of a part of which the 
following is a translation :— 


“Tue Perstan Gutr.—In order to demonstrate more prac- 
tically the British policy in Persia and the Persian Gulf to all 
those whom it may concern, the (London) Times considers it 
necessary that that policy should be supported by movements of 
the Fleet. The Fleet shall show that England is not minded to 
go back one step from her demands; yet the affairs of Persia, with 
which country our possessions in the Caucasus and in Mid- 
Asia are conterminous, touch us near enough, the more so as 
our commercial and political relations with that ancient State 
of the Near East go back to the times when the English had 
as yet only hazy ideas about India, and the British Fleet, both 
mercantile and of war, existed only in embryo. It would have 
been well for the Times to reflect what historical bonds and 
ancient traditions signify before speaking of ‘movements of the 
British Fleet. The Russian Fleet also is not tied to one place 
only, and will valiantly hold its own; and the anniversary 
which has just been celebrated of the march of the Russian 
troops through the Balkans, and the near anniversary of the 
march of Skobeleff to Merv—near to the Afghan frontier and not 
too far from India—might have reminded Englishmen of the 
movements of Russian troops under the most unfavourable 
climatic conditions. The movement of fleets and troops at the 
very beginning of diplomatic negotiations is not quite usual, 
but the wish of the Times by that means to simplify the 
negotiations in relation to Persian affairs will be fulfilled if 
the article of that influential London paper expresses the 
views and intentions of those at the head of the political 
circles in England. We venture to doubt this, for we do not 
see any common-sense in the comments relating to the 
Persian Gulf of the English Chauvinistic Press. That Press 
does not even admit the thought that England should share 
with Russia the control of the waters bordering on the 
southern shores of Persia. In the meantime the British Govern- 
ment is constructing a railway, for the present not paying, through 
Beluchistan in the direction of the Persian frontier. The British 
are not so blind as not to see that that railway must of necessity 
in time get into connection with the Russian railway system, 
through the medium of the Afghan or Persian link. That means 
that sooner or later Russia and England will meet in mid-Asia on 
land. Why should they not also stand side by side in the Persian 
Gulf? The more points of contact there are the less room is 
there for that restless Chauvinism to which the Times is given up 
in relation to one of the most important questions of the ‘ Near’ 
East, ‘ nearer’ to Russia than to England. The Times admits that 
some British Imperialists are disposed to make ‘a friendly con- 
cession’ to Russia in the Persian Gulf. There ought to be no 
talk of a concession, but of an intelligent weighing up of the 
interests of each country, of a peaceable division of influence in 
those parts of mid-Asia in which England has no exclusive rights. 
Or perchance Englishmen have once for all made up their minds 
to remain for ever and ever the satellites of Germany and look at 
everything through German spectacles ?” 


—I am, Sir, &c. EDWARD BRUNNER. 
Manchester. 
[We fear, as the extract shows, that the German Alliance 
has considerably diminished the chances of a good under- 
standing between Russia and Britain.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BALLIOL AND ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “SPeEctaTor.”] 
Srr,—Before telling two slight anecdotes in illustration of 
the career of the late Archbishop at Balliol, it may be 
well to say a word about Doctor Jenkyns, the Master under 
whom he worked first as undergraduate and then as tutor. 
Jenkyns, intellectually considered, was an enigma. Long ago a 
cultivated friend, who had known him privately, spoke of him 
to me as “a man of mean understanding”; yet it is hard to 
reconcile this estimate of him with a sense of the great services 
rendered by him to Balliol. Mr. Goldwin Smith in his 
delightful book on “ Oxford and her Colleges” has observed 
that early in the last century Oriel and Balliol “attained a 
start in the race of regeneration which Balliol, being very 
fortunate in its Heads, has since in a remarkable manner 
maintained”; and there can be no doubt that, when thus 
praising the Masters of Balliol, he was thinking of Jenkyns as 
well as of Scott and of Jowett. Perhaps we should not be 
wrong in describing Jenkyns as a sort of inverted Charles IL, 
in so far that, whilst bis general policy was wise, nearly all 
his recorded sayings are foolish, Jenkyns ceased to be 
Master before I went to Balliol; but the first of the two 








following anecdotes reached me on good authority, and the 
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second is, I imagine, at least founded on fact. Both of them are 
characteristic of Jenkyns, and indirectly perhaps of that uncon- 
strained Oxford life (&veriraxros é¢ tiv Biastav éZovele) whose 
extinction I heard Dean Milman at Jowett’s table refer to with 
regret. 

Some of your readers may not be aware that, besides the 
open scholarships at Balliol, there are close scholarships con- 
fined to the Blundell School, Tiverton, a school known by reputa- 
tion to the readers of “Lorna Doone.” Asa College reformer, 
Dr. Jenkyns looked with a jealous eye on those Blundell 
scholarships, and was not over-gracious to the Blundell 
Scholars. Temple, who was, of course, one of the very ablest 
men in the College, was a Blundell Scholar; and even he came 
in for a share of the Master’s ill-humour. When at last the 
news came that he had gained a Double First, the Master sent 
for him, with the intention, it was surmised, of making an 
apology. But if Temple expected such an apology, he 
reckoned without his host. “Mr. Temple,” said the pedant, 
“T hear that you have gained a Double First Class. I hope 
you now see what an advantage you have had in being 
allowed to associate on equal terms with the open Scholars 
of this College.” Alas! that I cannot reproduce in writing 
the somewhat inane nasal accent which is as uniformly 
associated with the reported sayings of Jenkyns as is the 
chirping falsetto with the sayings of Jowett. (I note in 
passing that Jenkyns’s antipathy to ,the Blundell Scholars 
found vent on another occasion in a very similar form of 
rudeness. According to the late Lord Coleridge, he once 
said to them:—‘“ You are very fortunate. You came here 
very inferior men, and you have associated with very superior 
men. Some of you profit by this; and some dom’t.” It 
should be explained that the Blundell Scholars dined with 
the other Scholars at a table separate from that of the 
commoners.) My other anecdote bears date after Temple 
had become one of the dons. When candidates for 
Matriculation bad to be examined, Dr. Jenkyns, being 
himself a poor scholar, had the sense to call in the aid 
of the tutors. On one such occasion, however, having 
no prompter at hand, he had to do the work himself. He 
read through a candidate’s Latin prose, and seeing 
nothing wrong in it, beamed on its author, and adopt- 
ing his usual mode of address, said to him: “ Young man, 
this is a very creditable performance.” Luckily or un- 
luckily, soon after the exultant student had withdrawn, 
Temple made his appearance, ran his eye over the exercise, 
and detecting in it sundry errors of syntax, assured Jenkyns 
that it could not possibly pass. The Master rose to the 
occasion. Conscious that he had somehow been made a fool 
of, he easily persuaded himself that the writer of the bad 
exercise had been morally as well as intellectually in fault. 
So he sent for the hapless youth, and rebuked him in evident 
good faith: “ Young man, I find you have grossly deceived 
me.” And he sternly pointed to the door. It is well known 
that, theological differences notwithstanding, the Archbishop 
retained to the last his veneration for Jowett. After reading 
the preface to the last edition of my “Memoir of Jowett,” in 
which Jowett’s Platonism is spoken of as a wholesome anti- 
dote to the prevailing and growing Aristotelianism of our 
time, he expressed himself thus:—“ It is a pity that Jowett 
did not write more. The influence of a man’s talk dies too 
soon. But I do not believe that Aristotle will prevail, as you 
do. The growth of the Aristotelian spirit will soon call outa 
corresponding growth of the Platonic.” Fancy an Archbishop 
in my younger days wishing that Jowett had written more !— 
JT am, Sir, &e., Liongu A, ToLLEMACHE, 


Loivcite 





THE SRITISH AND THE ROMAN ARMY. 
[To tux Epitor or tae “ Srectaron.”] 
Sr1r,—In yourinteresting articleon“ The Military Needs of Great 
Britain” in the Spectator of January 10th you point out that the 
Empire has two primary military needs,—first, the permanent 
garrisons of India, &c., and second, the “ military force at the 
centre—i.e., in these islands—capable at any moment of sup- 
plying an expeditionary force for service outside the Empire.” 
You probably would not insist on the employment of the last 
three words in an exclusive sense. In fact, you yourself quote 
the South African Expedition as a case in point. That being 
so, the Roman parallel becomes apt and nota little instructive. 





a 
The military system of the early Roman Empire broke dow, 
largely on this very point,—because it was a system of perma, 
nent garrisons, and nothing else. The vital defect of the 
military system of the early Roman Empire was the 
absence of an army not bound to any particular province, 
but capable of being moved at will from place to place, 
As there was no such army, and owing to the length of 
service, no reserve, special dangers at special points could 
only be met by the addition of detachments from the 
legions of neighbouring provinces to the legions of the 
threatened province. The system was, of course, most in. 
adequate ; in fact, it was the principal cause of the military 
weakness of the early Empire. It made offensive war ona 
great scale impossible. What was wanted was a mobile army, 
ready to be added to the provinvial garrisons in case of need; 
and Mommsen has suggested that the six legions which 
Caesar was about to take with him from Italy to Parthia 
when he was assassinated were in the nature of such an army, 
Mommsen thinks it was probably Caesar's idea to treat four. 
fifths of the army as a fixed frontier garrison, the remaining 
one-fifth to be kept in hand as a disposable field army. If 
this were so, history has vindicated Cuesar against Augustus, 
for this was the system to which, after three hundred years’ 
experience of Augustus’s exclusive garrison system, Diocletian, 
with his exercitus praesentalis, returned.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WILL1aAM T. ARNOLD, 
[Mr. Arnold’s deep knowledge of things Roman, and his 
inherited power of applying the scholar’s experience of the 
past to modern days—Dr. Arnold seldom missed an apt 
“application” in his History—has enabled him to give one 
more proof of the essential need of mobility, physical and 
moral, in all armies. No professional soldier should ever be 
chained to his post, any more than a ship of war should be 
used for coast defence. Mobility is as much the law of being 
of the one as of the other.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BLACKS AND WHITES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srk,—Will some one of your travelled readers answer a very 
simple question? I see in all manner of well-informed news- 
papers that a black peasant in South Africa makes his wives 
work but does not work himself. Everybody says so, and 
therefore it must be true; and yet it is palpably false, for 
where do the women come from? The sexes in all countries 
are born equal in number, and general polygamy is therefore 
physically impossible; yet everybody asserts it of the black 
tiller of the soil. Why ?—I an, Sir, &c., M. 

[We have always understood that the young natives—i.e,, 
the “ braves ”—since they cannot marry till they have enough 
money to purchase a wife or wives, remain for several years 
in a separate bachelor class. Presumably many of these die 
before they earn the money or cattle required to achieve 
matrimony. The girls, however, are always purchasable in 
marriage, and do not have to wait for several years before 
they can marry. Again, they are not exposed to so many 
dangers as the men. Therefore, we presume, there is a suffi- 
cient surplus of women to give a very considerable number of 
men two wives.—Ep. Spectator] 





SOME ASPECTS OF MAHOMMEDANISM. 
[To tae Epitor or Tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of January 10th Mr. Hugh Clifford, in 
his letter on “Some Aspects of Mahommedanism,” says: 
“The latter religion [7.e., Islam] wins to itself, at the lowest 
estimate, some sixty thousand converts annually, while all the 
missionary organisations of Christianity taken together do 
not secure the allegiance of a tithe of that number of souls in 
the same period of time.” The statement that the number 
of converts to Christianity made by al] Christian agencies is 
less than six thousand a year is so extremely inaccurate that 
one cannot but suspect some printer’s error or lapsus calami. 
Take two facts and an estimate. (1) The Church Mis- 
sionary Society alone in their annual Report for 1900-1 
(p. 9) state the number of converts from heathenism in 
their missions during that year at eight thousand. (The 
additions by birth, &c., are given as another ten thousand.) 
(2) In the article on Christian missions in the “ Encyclo- 





paedia Britannica,” by Dr. Maclear, the number of converts 
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made by Protestant missionaries alone in the year 1878 is 
given as sixty thousand (Vol. XVI, p. 515). Every one even 
moderately acquainted with modern Christian missions must 
know what an enormous extension of mission-work there has 
been since 1878, and what large additional accessions every 
ear sees to the Christian Church, especially in China and 
Central Africa. These two facts would alone be enough to 
show how very far from the actual facts Mr. Clifford’s 
estimate is; but if you can find room for an estimate of the 
actual number every year of Christian converts from 
heathenism I am tempted to venture on it. In the supple- 
ment to the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” (Vol. XXX., 
p. 774) Mr. Eugene Stock, whose authority on the subject 
will be recognised, quotes the statistics of Protestant mis- 
sions compiled by Dr. Dennis, of America, and gives 
from them the increase of communicants in one year 
as a hundred and twelve thousand one hundred and fifty- 
two. Now it is certain that the number of “converts ”— 
ie., the number of persons who receive Christian baptism and 
place themselves under Christian instruction—is very much 
larger than the number of communicants. (In the whole 
native Christian body they are three times as many.) It 
would be, therefore, very far under the mark to put the 
converts yearly of Protestant missionaries at a hundred and 
twenty thousand. The “Congregatio de Propaganda Fide” 
do not, I believe, publish (or do not regularly publish) any 
figures for Roman Catholic missions. In India, where alone 
accurate and tested figures are available, the Roman Catholics 
were in 1891 64 per cent. of the whole number of native 
Christians, and in 1901 54 per cent. Assuming that Roman 
Catholic converts from heathenism bear about the same 
proportion to the whole body of their native Christians 
as is the case with Protestants, we are again well under 
the mark in setting down their number at over a hundred 
and twenty thousand (Mr. Stock’s article gives the Roman 
Catholic Christians in non-Christian countries as four 
million five hundred thousand, while the Protestants are 
four million). We have, therefore, a total for Protestants 
and Roman Catholics together of considerably over two 
hundred and forty thousand converts every year. The con- 
verts of the Russo-Greek and Syrian Churches have to be 
added to this number. The Syrian Church is a large and 
increasing body on the West Coast of the Madras Presidency ; 
the Russo-Greek Church has important missions in Alaska, 
Armenia, Japan and China, and Persia. Taking all these 
facts into consideration, it appears to me that the number 
of Christian converts every year from heathenism made 
by “all the missionary organisations of Christianity taken 
together” cannot be put lower than a quarter of a million. 
I should not be at all surprised to learn that it was very 
much larger. At all events, I think Iam justified in saying 
that the number given by Mr. Clifford (under six thousand) is 
ludicrously inaccurate. I suspect that the figure given by 
him for the annual number of converts to Islam is equally far 
from the truth. But I have not the least notion what the 
true number may be, nor are there, I think, any means of 
arriving at it. The absence among Mahommedans of any 
“regular system of propaganda” or “specially appointed 
missionaries” is equally questionable. I cannot hope that 
you, Sir, can spare me any more space on this subject, but 
any one who will refer to Canon Sell’s “ Essays on Islam” 
(1902), especially that on the great religious Orders of Islam, 
will find facts which (until they are controverted) must pre- 
vent him from accepting any such statement. We are 
entitled, therefore, to withhold our assent to the conclusions 
in Mr. Clifford’s letter until the grounds alleged for them are 
brought into some closer relation with existing facts.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. J. SEWELL. 
84 Arundel Gardens, W. 


[We are much obliged to Mr. Sewell for his courteous and 
interesting letter, which certainly seems to prove that the 
annual conversions to Christianity are much larger than Mr. 
Clifford assumed.—Eb. Spectator] 





THE CROWN, THE PRIME MINISTER, AND THE 
CABINET. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—All your correspondents have missed the real Constitu- 
tional question at stake in the “ Venezuelan imbroglio.” 





Between the views of Mr. Sidney Lee on the personal preroga- 
tive of the Crown and those of Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
there are few points of substantial difference. It is of little 
moment whether the King may lay his opinions before the 
Prime Minister as a matter of right, or must confine himself 
to oral communications, expressed in a very informal and 
hesitating way. Mr. Sidney Lee inclines to recognise the 
looser usage; Mr. Greenwood leans to the more stringent. 
Probably the working of the Constitution is little altered in 
this respect since Mr. Bagehot described it thirty years ago. 
The twin-pivot of the Constitutional machine lies now, as then, 
in the double maxim, “ The King can do no wrong” and “ For 
every act of the Crown some Minister is responsible.” That 
the German Emperor is our King’s nephew, and that 
they may have discussed matters of State with the freedom 
relatives sometimes allow themselves, does not relieve Mr. 
Balfour and the Ministry from one iota of their responsibility 
for the Alliance with Germany. The crux of the question 
does not lie here. So far as the relations of the Crown with 
the Cabinet and Mr. Balfour are concerned there has been no 
violation of custom discernible to those not acquainted with 
the inner history of the negotiations. The real anomaly which 
has led to this disastrous entanglement is that for seventeen 
years we have had none but ornamental Prime Ministers. 
Lord Salisbury was never a controlling Premier, neither was 
Mr. Gladstone in his last Parliament, nor was Lord Rosebery, 
nor has been Mr. Balfour. Mr. Gladstone’s energies in 
the 1892 Parliament were absorbed in the Home-rule Bill, 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery were trusted Foreign 
Ministers, Mr. Balfour is a dexterous Leader of the House of 
Commons, but none has given more than a modicum of time 
to the supervision of administrative work and the control of 
the Executive. The Premier becomes more and more the mere 
spokesman of the Cabinet in its approaches to the Crown. He 
no longer stamps his will on the projects, legislative or 
administrative, devised by the Departments of State. He 
does not even acquaint himself with the most meagre outlines 
of his colleagues’ pursuits. Over the Foreign Office and the 
Treasury—the two offices with which he ought to be in closest 
touch—he exercises the most shadowy control. The nation 
would trust Mr. Balfour. It does not trust the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and it has a shrewd suspicion that this 
Venezuelan adventure was conceived and entered upon 
before all its bearings had been thought out by the Prime 
Minister. Until we get an old-fashioned Prime Minister of 
the Peel or earlier Gladstone type, we shall be liable from 
time to time to hurriedly devised and ill-executed policies of 
a similar nature. Whether Mr. Balfour will prove hereafter 
to be a Premier after the older manner I shall not inquire. 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” Behind this 
incautious diplomacy there also lurks a fatal distrust of Parlia- 
ment. For many years past we have been told by Lord Salisbury 
that we could not expect to have a very competent Foreign 
Office so long as it was constantly worried by House of Commons 
questions and debates into premature disclosures of its policy. 
Parliament’s incapacity for directing Foreign Office adminis- 
tration has been a perpetual theme of the Government, and of 
journals like the Morning Post. Were these complaints 
justifiable, no opportunity was more favourable for successful 
diplomacy than this minor crisis. Parliament knew nothing 
of what was brewing, and therefore could not interfere, the 
country was ignorant and silent, and the scheme was hatched 
in the most secret recesses of the official mind. If Parliament 
be an obnoxious pest, no diplomacy ought to have moved more 
easily to a triumphant issue. In the result everything has 
miscarried. German diplomatic methods are as repugnant to 
the intelligence of our ccuntry as they are to our free institu- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that we have heard the last sigh 
for their permarent adoption, for the nation is less disposed 
than ever to hand over its concerns to “expert” advisers on 
foreign affairs. The tonic our Constitution needs is, not the 
increase cr the decrease of the personal power of the 
Monarch, but the restoration of the Premiership and of 
Parliament to their ancient and honourable position.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WLLLIAM PRINGLE, 
26 Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, 8.W. 


[As our readers know, we have always insisted that the 
Premier must be a true foreman of the works in the Cabinet 





“gang.” We believe that Mr. Balfour is capable of being 
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such a Premier if he will only decide to play the part. We | together for their own benefit as long as the tenants are under 
also agree with our correspondent that the watchfulness of | the power of men who make their living by agitation. The 


the House of Commons makes for efficiency, not inefficiency, 
in foreign policy. Cavour, at once a great Parliamentary 
leader and a great Foreign Minister, was wont to say that he 
particularly disliked taking any momentous step in foreign 
affairs when the Chambers were not sitting. —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NEWMARKET ELECTION. 

(To tue Epiror or THE ‘“SpectaTor.’’] 
§1r,—Having read your article in the Spectator of Janu- 
ary 10th on the result of the Newmarket election, allow me, 
as one moving freely among all classes of electors, to assert 
that the Venezuelan question had practically no influence at 
all on the voting. I never heard the subject mentioned, 
neither did I see a single poster which referred to it. A dis- 
torted idea of the Education Bill and a mortal dread of 
Popery, coupled with a plentiful supply of very “cheap” 
literature, gained for Mr. Rose (a Churchman) the honour of 
representing the Dissenters of East Cambs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mepicvs. 





THE CONFERENCE ON IRISH LAND. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—There is much to be said in support of that clause in 
the Conference Report which declares the tenant’s instal- 
ments should be from 15 to 25 per cent. less than the rents 
recently fixed by the Land Courts (the so-called “ second-term 
rents”). Remember that the purchasers are asked to commit 
themselves to a liability terminable seventy, eighty, perhaps a 
hundred years hence, and who can tell what will be the money 
value of land even fifty years hence? It is true that the great 
abundance of the new gold from the mines promises deprecia- 
tion of the standard of deferred payments, or, in other words, 
promises a rise of prices, in which case the payment of the 
instalments will become easier each year. But it is wiser 
in a “deal” so vast and so far-reaching to assume that 
prices, as during the past quarter of a century, will 
‘continue to fall, and that 25 per cent. is no excessive 
margin of error. For suppose a farmer, say in Sussex, 
had bought his farm on the instalment planin 1860. Average 
_ Sussex land was at that time worth £35 per acre, and has 
since fallen to £15. So that in the case of this farmer his 
indebtedness to the State on his remaining instalments might 
be greater than the fee-simple value of his land to-day. It 
would be unfortunate if the assumption of stability of value 
in money were to prove so fallacious that the new Irish pro- 
prietary twenty years hence was found in a position equitably 
to demand a revision on the ground of a further rise in 
the value of money. It would be better if the State said 
to-day: ‘We are enabling you to buy on terms equivalent 
to a 25 per cent. reduction of your rents for fear the depre- 
ciation of land values may continue, and may upset our 
caleulations.’ . It is evident from the last paragraph but two 


of the Report—which paragraph, by the way, contains an } 


obvious slip of the pen—that the Conference had in view the 
changes in land values likely to occur during a period so pro- 
longed.—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton FREWEN. 


[No doubt; but after all every purchaser and every mort- 
gagee has to run the risk of falling prices. We cannot see 
that the Irish purchasing tenant is worse off in this respect 
than other people.—Eb. Spectator.] 





(To rue Eviror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I venture to offer a few remarks on this subject after 
reading the article in the Spectator of January 10th. The 
writer of it takes rather too rosy a view of the situa- 
tion. Those who composed the Conference are not in any way 
representative of the interests involved. The chief landlords 
held aloof for that reason, and also because they, as honour- 
able gentlemen, could not bring themselves to have dealings 
with men who in the past have never lost an opportunity of 
insulting our Sovereign, and who in the late war so openly 
insulted our country. This feeling is very widespread in 
Ireland, and I feel confident that if the tenants as a body had 
nominated representatives very different ones would have sat 


writer of the article seems to think that if England pays the 
cost of the proposed settlement we shall be rid of the Irish party, 
He is wrong; paid agitators are not got rid of like this; if you 
give such men an inch they will want anell. The result can. 
not be permanent, for where is the thriftless Irish tenant 
going to get money from to work the land when once he hag 
gotit? Whois going to pay for improvements, and for the many 
little bills which the holding of land entails? And what, too, 
of those landlords whose whole income is derived from land? 
What are they todo? It is all very well for landlords, whose 
incomes are safely invested elsewhere, to adopt resolutions 
such as these. I am confident from a long experience that 
the remedy is to remove agitation and leagues, and tenant and 
owner will work together.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN IrRisHMan, 





A WORKMAN’S REPLY TO MR. HOLT SCHOOLING, 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ SPEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I ask permission to suggest that your reviewer is mis. 
taken in describing me as a pessimistic statistician. This 
description is attached to my name in the Spectator of 
January 3rd, where mention is made of “A British Work. 
man’s” reply in the January Fortnightly Review to my letter 
published in the September number of that review. Pro. 
fessional work extending over many years, in which accuracy 
is the first essential, has caused me to be neither pessimistic 
nor optimistic when I am stating facts. My opinions—I beg 
your leave to say—are optimistic. In the Fortnightly letter 
I wrote:—“I am not suggesting to you, gentlemen, that 
British commerce is in a parlous condition, or in anything 
like a parlous condition. But Ido say to you that in many 
important directions British industry and commerce have 
already begun to show unmistakable signs of feeling the 
activity of our rivals.” Is this, Sir, pessimistic? More. 
over, your reviewer has—naturally enough—regarded as 
true the assertions made by “A British Workman” with 
regard to the statements contained in my Fortnightly letter. 
Hereis one example (outof many that Icould quote) of “A British 
Workman’s” inaccuracy. This “British Workman” asserts 
that I accused British workmen of drinking more intoxicants 
than the average man in other classes of British society, and 
he makes a great point of this, receiving the approval of your 
reviewer. The only words in my letter which touched the drink 
question were these :—“ Your average consumption of alcoholic 
drink is twice as much per man as the consumption by the 
American workman. The American workman is not a man to 
whom you can afford to give away an important point of this 
sort.” I made no comparison whatever, direct or indirect, 
between British workmen and other British men. If your 
reviewer would put side by side the two Fortnightly letters, 
and read them, he would, I think, come to the conclusion that 
he has been unjust to me, and that he, inadvertently, has been 
misled into approving a particularly gross piece of misrepre+ 
sentation.—I am, Sir, &e., JoHN Hott ScHooLina. 
Fotheringhay House, Twickenham. 





CANADIAN POSTAGE RATES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—A correspondent discussed recently in your columns 
the prohibition of any extensive circulation of English news- 
papers in Canada that the high rate of postage involves, and 
he contrasted this with the other fact that newspapers from 
the United States are sent to Canada at domestic rates of 
postage, so that they can be sold here at the publisher’s price. 
Will you let me illustrate his point by a concrete instance? 
I have just been to a stationer’s to order a London penny 
weekly, and to my amazement the stationer told me that 
he could not afford to sell English penny papers here 
for less than eight cents (fourpence), with one or two 
exceptions, which, presumably because of the large quantities 
ordered, he could sell for five cents (twopence halfpenny) 
a copy. No one likes to pay an extravagant price, 
even if he can afford it, and, obviously, there are few 
here who will pay fourpence for what Londoners get 
for a penny. Connected not remotely with the tax on 
English, and the free circulation of American, periodicals is 





on the Conference. It is a wrong impression to suppose that 
the two parties have come together. They can never come 


the rapid Americanisation of our collegiate life. Some 
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twenty years ago, when I was an undergraduate here, we 


called things collegiate by terms in use in England. Now 
nearly every one speaks of sophomores, seniors, Juniors, &e. 
(terms of which, I venture to think, few of your readers will 
know the academic meaning), and the American system of 
Greek letter societies, with separate dwelling-places for each 
gociety, is advancing so rapidly as to make College residence 
on the English model almost an impossibility. I do not dis- 
cuss whether this is a good or a bad thing; it is debatable; 
put one chief cause of it is that English periodical literature is 
not read here because it is too dear, and in consequence 
English modes of thought are not before the minds of our 
youth.—I am, Sir, &e., GrEorGE M. WRrona. 

” University of Toronto. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 

}To Tue Epiror or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Sm,—Anything like military conscription would trench more 
or less on liberty, hence to a commercial nation Volunteering 
is preferable. If some of the larger firms who employ from 
eight hundred to a thousand men would each form and locally 
equip at their own expense a Volunteer regiment, it would not 
only assist rifle clubs, but it would also engender an internal 
military rivalry of ne small value. What Lord Strathcona 
did many others ean do.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Demerara, W.I. GrorGE C. Benson. 





PAPAL AIMS AND PAPAL CLAIMS. 
[To THE Eprror OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I beg to thank you for the opportunity offered me 
of replying to Mr. Chapman’s objections in the Spectator 


Pope. As we see Jesus in the Eucharist, so wo see Jesus in the 
Pope.” Space again forbids, but these statements are intensified 
passim in his chaps. 5, 6, 7, “De Christianisme.” In Donovan’s 
translation of the ‘Prent Catechism, officially published at Rome 
A.D. 1839, Vol. I., p. 603, I find :—* Priests and Bishops are repre- 
sentatives of God Himself on earth. What more exalted function, 
&e. Justly are they called not only Angels, but also Gods, holding 
as they do the power and majesty of God.” In“ Papal Aims,” p. 25, 
I remark :—“ A distinction must be drawn betweeu statements of 
Romanists as to what they allege the Papal powers are, and as to 
| What the Popes themselves claim. For instance, the Decretum is 
the basis of a study of the Canon Law made by Gratian, while 
the Gloss is a commentary mostly written’ by John the 
Teutenic. The words in brackets are said to have been 
interpolated. Many Roman Catholics repudiate this claim.” 
The whole question was threshed out in the controversy between 
the Rev. J. Hitchens, D.D., Collette, and Smith, S.J. (See tracts, 
Catholic Truth and Protestant Alliance.) The Jesuit Father 
admits that the werds appear and “do not sound well,” but he 
says if is just a kind of copyist’s error! But it is an error existing 
for some centuries, appearing in twelve’editions (sie Collette), and 
stereotyped, as it were. in the edition of Gregory XIII. by his 
command and in his infallible Bull. Want of space forbids my 
touching on the claims Terrenus Deus and Constantine’s appella- 
tion of God quoted by Nicholas I. 

The statement as to condemning doctrines, logical, scien- 
tifie, physical, &c., is to be found in an authorised Roman 
Catechism approved by Archbishop Gibbons A.D. 1885. Ag 
to the right of deposing Kings, “the Bishop of Rome may 
excommunicate Emperors and Princes, depose them fron their 
States, and assoil their subjects from their oath and obedi- 
ence to them, and so constrain them to rebellion.” See 
“Corpus Juris Canonici” under headings “Duo Sunt,” 259-6, 
* Alius Nos Sanctorum,” “Juratos.” “In Clement de Haereticis,” 
“Ut Officium,” &e., confirmed by Cardinal Manning, who states: 
“The right of deposing Kings is inherent in the supreme 
sovereignty which the Popes as Vicegerents of Christ exer- 
cise over all Christian nations.—’(“ Essays on Religion and 
Literature,” 1867, p. 416.) In his “Sermons on Ecclesiastical 
subjects” he puts into the mouth of the Pope this reply 








of December 20th. 


He will find the authorities for the Roman Catholic “divine exemp- 
tion from error,” &c.,in Archbishop Whately’s “ Apestolic Suecces- | 
sion,” p. 50; Cranmer’s collection of “Tenets from Canon Law,” 
Parker Editien, Vol. IL, p. 68, collected from ‘Corpus Juris 
Canonici,” Paris, 1687; and as bearing on the subject, “ Catholic 
Belief,” chap. 9, with preface by Cardinal Manning (Burns and 
Oates); also “Infailibility of Roman Pontiff,’ by Manning 
(Longmans). 

As to the second objection, I extract the actual words used 
in “Papal Aims and Papal] Claims,” p. 23. In the Roman Canon 
Law, in the Gloss on the “ Extravagantes ” of Pope John XXIL., 
Tit. XIV., cap. iv., Paris, 1685, the words appear :—‘'T'o believe 
that ‘Our Lord God the Pepe’ has not the power to decree as he 
has decreed is to be deemed heretical.” Collette avers that the | 
Popes have not entirely rejected the title, for the passage appears 
in the Canon Law, Rome, A.D. 1580, Gregory XIII. In the Index 
Expurgatorius of Pius V., although the erasure of many other 
passages is decreed, yet “Lord God the Pope” remains. In the 
Bull permitting no alteration or erasure this edition is annexed with 
the epithet extant. It again occurs in two editions at Lyons and 
dn those of Paris. In the British Museum in the Lugduni Edition 
“De Verbo. Signifi.,” p. 154, cap. iv., “Lib. Sex. Decretalium. 
D. Johannis Pape XXIL., 1584,” I find the words, “‘ Credere autem 
Dominum Deum nostrum Papam,”’&c., &e., underlined. This edition 
has a note on the title-page “that it has been diligently revised 
and compared with the Roman edition.” In the collection of 
Tenets befere mentioned there appears this Canon:—* ‘The 
dishop of Rome can be judged of none but God, ‘ Forasmuch 
as he is called God, he may be judged of no man, for God may be 
judged of no man.’” T would also refer to the “Gravamina adver. 
Synod. Trident. Ob Tyranniden Pape Argent. 1565.” In the 
‘Sacra Sancta Consilia,” edited by the Jesuits Labbaeus and Cossart, 
Tom. XVL., Col. 109, Recto Paris, 1671, I see a speech is recorded, 
as spoken at the Fourth Lateran Council before Julius If. and a 
large gathering of cardinals and prelates, in which the speaker 
used the words, “Tu denique alter Deus in Terris.” 'These were 
uttered in selemn conclave, and the speaker was neither rebuked nor 
the words repudiated. The Roman Catholic Univers of June 27th, | 
1846, gives a report of the Pope’s installation which rather tends 
to intensify the claims. Collette, in quoting it, says:—* He is 
placed on the High Altar, &c., &c.,a place consecrated by the actual 
body and blood, soul and divinity of the living Christ. He uses 
the High Altar as a footstool, enthroned asa King. He is adored 
as the consecrated wafer is adored—i.e., as a God. The Cardinals 
kiss his feet which rest on the High Altar.” 

With regard to the statement “that he is Jesus Christ 
Himself hidden im the flesh,’ this is e quotation from the 
Catholique National in its issue of July 13th, 1895, giving 
the words ef the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Venice: | 
“The Pope is not only the representative of Jesus Christ, 
but he is Jesus Christ Himself hidden under the veil of flesh. 
It is Jesus Christ who pronounces anathema or accords a tayour, 











so that when the Pope speaks we have no business to examine, } 
wo have only to obey.” Bougaud, Bishop of Laval, on the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, says :—“ The Host is dumb. H 
it is, then, only half of yourself that is wanting to me,O my | 


Saviour, and if only half of yourself is found in the Eucharist, it | 
her place,-—it is in the Vaticun. It is in the 





is, in effect, in anot 


« 
to those who urged him te be reconciled to Liberalism: 

‘in His [Christ’s] right Iam sovereign. I acknowledge no 
civil superior and I claim more than this: I claim to be the 
supreme judge on earth and director of the consciences of men, of 
the peasant that tills the field and the prince that sits on the 
throne ; of the household that lives in privacy and the legislature 
that makes laws for kingdoms. Iam the last supreme judge on 
earth of what is right and wrong.”’—(Burns and Oates, 1873, 
p. 27.) In the same essays (1867, p. 19) he wrote :—* The Royal 
Supremacy has perished by the law of mortality which consumes 
all earthly things. The Supremacy of the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
re-enters as full of lifeas when Henry VIII. resisted Clement, 
ete. The undying authority of the Holy See is once more an 
active power, etc., ete., in England.” 

I sec Mr. Chapman does not really deny that these claims 
are put forward by or on behalf of the Papacy, but he 
suggests that if a seeker after entrance to his Church 
should tell the priest that he believed “anything so blas- 
phemous and so senseless,” he would be undoubtedly told that 
he was fit only for a lunatic asylum. I agree with Mr. Chap- 
man’s opinion on the matter. Am I, therefore, to assume that 
all these high eeclesiastics and others whese authorities I have 
quoted either did not believe the statements they uttered, and 
therefore were hypocrites, or, believing them to be true, were 
fitted for that asylum which the sensible priest suggests? Ileave 
the reverend Father to choose between the two alternatives. 
Should he not feel satisfied with the authorities quoted, I shall be 
happy to give him others, which tenderness for your space pre- 
cludes my now quoting. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Walton-on-Thames. 

[As we allowed Mr. Chapman to challenge Mr. Man specifi- 
cally on points mentioned in a review, we feel obliged to allow 
Mr. Man the right to answer, even though his letter is some- 
what long. Beyond this attack and reply, however, the con- 
troversy cannot go, and we must decline on any consideration 
to print more letters on the points at issue.—Ep. Spectator. | 


E. GARNET MAN. 


DR. MARTINEAU. 

[To THw Eprror Or THK “SeecraTvor.”] 
Str,—In your otherwise excellent review (January 10th) of 
“The Life and Letters of Dr. Martineau” there is an omission 
of any reference to the rare quality of his English. In a wide 


| reading of philosophical works I have met nothing comparable 


with his felicitous style. Both Tyndall and Herbert Spencer 
spoke of his “ gorgeous diction”; the compliment was well 


meant, but quite inadequate. His philosophic writings 


fare characterised by an exquisite fitness of phrase, showing 


rare instinct for the right wi which receives fresh 
vitality from its settine. Dr. Martineau’s intellect was 





sat penetrating kind which sees through and through 

fo) cad 
un argument, cetects the inccngruous, and the lurking 
fallacy, and exposes them with a flash of humorous 
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wit, or witty humour. In a controversy with Tyndall, 
he said of one of the Professor's arguments, “ This 
is not science, it is a decretal adorned with a scientific 
nimbus”! In illustrating the futility of trying to grasp the 
idea of the Infinite, he said it was like sailors trying to take 
the sea on board the boat! His admirers could adorn your 
correspondence columns with many such gems. That in 
estimating the great philosophic divine his rare literary 
faculty should have been so completely overlooked in nearly 
all the reviews of his biography is unaccountable.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. WAKE Cook. 

20 Fairlawn Park, W. 

[We certainly did not omit to praise Dr. Martineau’s style 
from any failure to appreciate his rare and delightful gift of 
letters ; but our correspondent must remember that a review 
does not profess to be comprehensive, but rather to dwell 
upon certain selected aspects of the subject with which it 
deals.—Eb. Spectator. | 





ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
[To Tur Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Dr. Rowland Williams, in the height of the hubbub 
against “ Essays and Reviews,” visited Norwich. To a friend 
of mine who condoled with him on the obloquy he had 
incurred, and on the loss of a promised deanery, he calmly 
replied : “ We counted the cost.” The use of “we” shows, 
like the interesting statement of Dr. Temple given by your 
correspondent, that the writers acted in concert as far as 
agreeing to express advanced ideas was concerned. Dr. 
Temple having been the last survivor of the group, I presume 
that in seven years it will be open to any publisher to reprint 
the book.—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. ALGER. 
Paris. 





POETRY. 
yo 
RACE-HATRED: A PROBLEM. 

In the North, in the North, in the white and wintry North, 
Where the men they hated stayed, where the men they loved 

went forth, 
I was King, I was Lord; 
Founded high above the snowdrift, 

blasted pine. 
Yet a day came when it crumbled; so I vanished in my wrath 
From the North, from the North, from the white inconstant 

North. 


In the South, in the South, in the red and war-torn South, 

I was King, I was Lord; loud my praise in every mouth; 

For the war-drums beat my glory, the big guns sang my 
fame 

From the kopje, from the veld, from the hecatombs of slain. 

Yet the hearts of men rang hollow, though my name was in 
their mouth, 

And ee shakes like a shadow in the big inconstant 
South. 





never Court so thronged as mine, 
‘neath the bent and 


In the West, in the West, in the small tenacious West, 

Iam King still, 1am Lord; there my throne is founded best, 

For the centuries approve me, I am fixed, encased, secure, 

While the hearts of men burn hotly, while the thoughts of 
wrong endure. 

What is written? 
rest ? 

Or am I King for ever in the green tenacious West ? 


Will it fail me? Will it vanish like the 


E. L. 








ART. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS AT THE NEW GALLERY. 
Tue Exhibition of this Society is one which always raises 
great hopes and generally disappoints them. To lovers of art 
nothing is more fascinating than the idea that an attempt 1s 
being made to supersede the ugly and stupid productions of the 
ordinary shops by works into which the spirit of beauty enters. 
In bygone times the furniture and miscellaneous objects in 
daily use were beautiful in design and workmanship, but a 
break in all tradition came at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The Gothic revival put an end to the continuity 
with the classical tradition of the eighteenth century. This 








ee, 


| tradition had slowly grown, flowered, and passed into decay, 
It was impossible that people would consent to go on living res 
5 


sham Greek temples when the best bedrooms had to look on 
to a blank wall, because otherwise the pediment could not be 
included in the design. Neither would people be content with 
a formula of ornament which at last was nothing but a repeti- 
tion in inappropriate places of the shape of a funeral ur, 
The return to Gothic was natural and inevitable; but this 
break with the immediate past left the craftsman with no 
store of experience at hand. Thus much groping in the dark 
was inevitable. At this moment of indecision machinery 
stepped in, and finding the tradition of handicrafts under. 
mined, was able to establish its forms of ugliness without 
opposition. It was against this state of things that William 
Morris, the pioneer of the Arts and Crafts movement, fought. 
Into his work, however, we need not enter here; it is a matter 
of history. 

At the present moment the problem that confronts us is this 
—Why, when there are so many earnest workers, are the results 
so poor and unsatisfactory ? The most noticeable features of 
the present Exhibition are affectation and the straining after 
individuality. The result is ephemeral fashion rather than 
style. For instance, a year or two ago all kinds of work such 
as is to be found in this Exhibition, from bookbinding 
to wardrobes, was decorated with an object much like an 
onion in shape. Sometimes this bulbous form was put at the 
top of a straight stem; at other times it drooped in curves, or 
formed the centres of swirls of unmeaning lines. This fashion 
has passed. But fancy living in a house furnished with things 
decorated in a style so evanescent! Tables and chairs, pokers 
and tongs, must be more stable in their fashions than bonnets, 
because they last so much longer; and to be compelled to live 
with household gear just out of fashion would be intolerable. 
But what does a woman do who does not wish to change her 
dress with every fresh fashion-plate from Paris ? She adopts an 
attire suited to her figureand occupations. So mustit be with 
our furniture; it must stay with us, and therefore must not be 
subject to quick variations, like feathers and frills. There- 
fore it follows that for everyday use a certain unobtrusiveness 
is wanted, which can never be attained by people who seem 
to be perpetually striving to make something original. 

It is for this reason that one so seldom sees any furniture 
such as that to be found at the New Gallery in use in houses, 
The extravagance and absurdity of design of the Armchair 
with one arm or of the metal Cundlesticks shown by Mr. G. 
Walton in Recess 5 (No. 360) make them impossible. It is 
not that they would look absurd with ordinary modern furni- 
ture of the ugly shop kind, but they would look even more out 
of place with good old work. The same thing applies to 
Mr. Ashbee’s Writing Cabinet in Recess 13 (No. 395). The 
futility of such attempts at decoration as the inlaid 
patterns which disfigure the inside of the doors of this 
cabinet are only equalled by the clumsiness of the general 
design. In this recess is to be found a trace of the happily 
obsolete onion-stalk pattern. It is introduced into a Fire- 
Screen in wrought iron and copper by Mr. W. A. White (No. 
395g), while in the recess next door (No. 12), which contains 
Mr. Voysey’s work, we find another extinct fashion. It is an 
Aluminium Clock, the design of which suggests derivation from 
the Clifton Suspension Bridge. These two fashions of the 
last Arts and Crafts Exhibition survive like peaks of a sub- 
merged world, or—shall we say ?—like last year’s bonnets. 
Work of this kind, which has nothing to recommend it but 
its passing quality of newness, will never be bought by people 
of taste, and we shall still find the houses of those who 
care for beauty filled either with old furniture or else with the 
plainest and most unobtrusive things the shops sell. Mr. 
Voysey'’s Writing Table (No. 3942) is a bad failure. The fom 
legs, not content with supporting the table, grow up into th: 
air, and their tops develop into forms like toadstools. The 
same thing happens with the sloping desk that stands on the 
table. What are these projections meant for? They cannot 
be for candles, because lights on them would throw conflict- 
ing shadows on the paper as one wrote; neither can they be 
for piles of bills, as these would fall off and be scattered. We 
are left to conclude that these strange and affected elonga- 
tions are meant for ornament. If so, there is no disputing 
about taste. 

Another instance of ugliness is the metalwork of Mr. W. A.S. 
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Benson as seen in the window Casements in Recess 11 (No. 393)" 


The simple beauty of the casements are tortured into ridiculous 
patterns. Fancy, after the fittings had become slightly stiff, 
trying to use the little fastening, which can only be held by 
the finger and thumb! The large oak Sideboard by Mr. 
Gimson (No. 374) is much more reasonable in design, and 
would be a satisfactory work but for certain affectations of 
ornament which cover the edges in places, while others are left 
ostentatiously plain. Mr. S. H. Barnsley’s work has a dis- 
tinction quite lacking in most of the work here. There is 
beauty free from affectation in his Cabinet of English Walnut 
Inlaid with Pearl in Recess 6 (No. 361f). Here, at last, is some- 
thing on permanent lines ; fashion will not stale it. Good, too, 
is Mr. A. E. Barnsley’s Oak Chest of Drawers (No. 361e) in the 
game recess. The handles of wood are excellently contrived. 


Enamels of all kinds are numerous in this year’s exhibition. 
The beauty of the material in this kind of work makes it 
pleasant to look at even when the design is not above the 
ordinary. Good colour and simple, almost primitive, shapes 
are to be seen in the Case of Enamelled Ornaments (No. 57) 
by Mrs. P. Hensley. There are some beautiful things in 
Mrs. Traquair’s Case (No. 330), especially the ornament 
on the left side of the lower row. But the best of all the 
jewellery is to be seen in the upper portion of Case No. 169, 
which contains the work of Mr. and Mrs. A. Gaskin. Here, 
instead of clumsy lumps of stones with irrelevant settings, 
we find that grace and elegance of form which finely 
designed jewellery should never be without. Here, too, 
is a wonderful silver Sir Galahad Cup (ss), “enamelled and 
chased, and set with lapis,” a really beautiful thing. In Case 
No. 168 are some fine enamels by Mr. Watt, lettered from 
“sto “z.” The large and simple forms of these ornaments 
«ive an opportunity for the gorgeous colour of the enamel to 
show to advantage. Mr. A. Fisher's elaborate Jewel Box 
(No. 177) must be pronounced a failure. Such complication of 
colour has been attempted in the enamel that confusion has 
resulted, and the design of the copper framework is ex- 
travagant and ugly. Mr. Anning Bell shows a coloured 
relief, The Mermaid (No. 145). Had the modelling of the 
forms been equal to the beauty of the colour, this would have 
been a truly fine work. Even if the arms are flat and tame, 
and the hands unstudied and structureless, the charm of the 
colour and grace of the whole arrangement make the relief 
stand out from its surroundings as the work of an artist. 
Another work of art is Mr. Lethaby’s Alabaster Mantelpiece 
(No. 252). This is a piece of work which delights by its 
simplicity and beauty of proportion, and by the absence of all 
straining after originality. A Panel in Gesso and Mother- 
of-Pearl (No. 302) by Mr. F. Marriott proves what can be 
done with iridescent colour. This “St. George and the 
Dragon” is a well-balanced design, and shows a most skilful 
use of material. 


There is no space even to touch in general terms on the 
enormous amount of work at the New Gallery. It covers too 
vast a range of activity. But through all of it runs the 
same tendency to seek out the unusual at all costs, with the 
results already discussed in this article. If only the workers 
would spend their energy in cultivating their taste by study, 
instead of searching after extreme individuality, combined 
with a slavish copying of the eccentricities of each other, the 
results would surely be better. Under such conditions there 
would be far more hope of a real and permanent school of 
artistic craftsmanship. As it is, we feel all too strongly the 
force of what the poet has said of another art,—his own :— 

“ And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 
Forgetting to be sane, and hale, and free, | 


And some display a conscious naturalness, 
The seholar’s, not the child’s, simplicity.” 





H. S. 








BOOKS. 


ges 
JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL.* 

WE welcome with very special pleasure these extracts from 

the great book of one of the greatest of English divines. 

Wesley’s Journal has long been the delight of men of letters 








* John Wesley’s Journal. Abridged by Percy Livingstone Parker. London: 
Ishister and Co, [3s. 6d.] 


as well of religious people, but it was a wise thought to give a 
portion of it to the larger world in a popular form. John 
Wesley was in all things a scholar and a gentleman as well 
as a great teacher of divine truths, and this pleasant human 
side of his life and work is represented in these extracts in 
addition to the purely religious aspects of his carreer. 

But Wesley’s Journal is primarily a tale of spiritual 
adventure and conquest. As he wrote it, it is too long 
a tale. In these days few people have the courage to begin 
four volumes. We are grateful, therefore, as we have said, 
to Mr. Parker for his admirable abridgment. He has pruned 
away the dull parts, and left enough to show the reader a vivid 
picture of the great revivalist as he rode about the country 
preaching in season and out of season, in the streets and on 
hillsides, in churchyards, sheds, and inn parlours, to all 
sorts and conditions of men, subduing by the force of his 
personality and his piety the roughest mobs, the most unlikely 
individuals. When John Wesley died seventy-nine thousand 
persons in England alone, and forty thousand in America 
and Canada, called themselves after his name, and submitted 
to the close-fitting and not very easy yoke of Methodism 
in its original form. The secret of his success is not 
to be gathered by looking into his diary. That he was 
eloquent is evident from the numbers of his listeners; that he 
had a power for organisation amounting to genius is proved in 
the light of the subsequent developments of Methodism; his 
physical energy and capacity for work seem «as we read his 
daily life to be almost superhuman; but how he changed 
the hearts of his hearers, and, what is more important, 
their lives, remains a puzzle after we have laid down the book. 
Wesley taught nothing new; nothing at all but the orthodox 
Protestant faith without Calvinism and without ceremonialism, 
the faith which most of his hearers confessed before they were 
converted. To many modern readers accounts of the convul- 
sions of whole congregations of persons who “ roared for the 
disquietness of their hearts,’ as Wesley says his converts 
did, and confessed their sins in public, are probably distaste- 
ful. They are tempted to turn aside from the subject, 
and regard sudden conversion as nothing more or less 
than a matter of hysteria. There is only one objection 
to a conclusion which is so tempting and seems so 
reasonable, and that is this —it does not fit the facts. 
Wesley left behind him on his missionary journeys not 
only the smoking flax of a burnt-out enthusiasm, but the 
perpetual memorial of an improved morality. He changed 
men’s lives, and he changed their habit of thought. How he 
got his personal ascendency is plain enough. Take the follow- 
ing anecdote. One day on one of his missionary journeys he 
was about to enter the town of Plymouth. Before he got into 
the streets a man met him who warned him to turn back as 
the town was in an uproar, and preparing to greet. him with 
a hostile demonstration. The preacher, who in sober truth 
very much enjoyed a struggle, rode on into the town straight 
into the midst of a crowd of dock labourers which was.surging 
about outside the house at which he intended to stay the 
night :— 

“J alighted,” he writes, “ took several of them by the hand, and 

began to talk to them. I would gladly have passed an hour 
among them, and I believe if I had there had been an end of the 
riot, but the day being far spent I was persuaded to go in, and 
the mob recovered their spirits and fought valiantly with the 
doors and windows, but about ten they were weary, and went 
every man to his own home.” 
The next day in the evening Wesley began to conduct an 
open-air service, but a crowd of roughs again collected; he 
eould not hear himself speak, and was obliged to stop the 
proceedings :— 

“ After waiting,” he says, “for about a quarter of an hour, per- 
ceiving the violence of the rabble still increasing, I walked down 
into the thickest of them and took the captain of the mob by the 
hand. He immediately said, ‘Sir, I will see you safe home. Sir, 
no man shall touch you: give back. I will knock down the first 
man that touches him.’ We walked on in great peace, my con- 
ductor every now and then stretching out his neck (he was a very 
tall man) and looking to see if any behaved rudely, till we came 
to Mr. Hide’s door. We then parted in much love. I stayed in 
the street near half an hour after he was gone, talking with 
the people, who had now forgot their anger and went away in 
high good humour.” 

It is plain that the narrator was a man of pluck, good-fellow- 
ship, and the governing faculty, and those three qualities are 
what the uneducated Englishman most admires. Ill humour 
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almost always melted in the face of Wesley’s serenity, and | religious men, who rebuke the world for its good, and aye 
what might have seemed like unwarrantable interference in | justly proud of the reproaches levelled at “ the Nonconformist, 
an ordinary man, from him was taken in good part. Many | conscience.” In truth, John Wesley needs no monument but 
scenes which he describes bear witness to this fact. Here is | the Church he founded. Circwmspice is his best epitaph, and 
one taken at random :— the millions of English-speaking men and women in England, 
“Coming to Holmes Chapel about three, we were surprised at | the Colonies, and America who reverence his name will testify 
being shown into a room where a cloth and plates were laid. | as long as the race lasts to the greatness of the work h 
Soon after two men came in to dinner. Mr. Kitchin told them if accomplished . 
they pleased that the gentleman wouldask ablessing forthem. They . 
stared, and as it were consented; but they sat while I did it, one 
of them with his hat on. We began to speak on turning to God, THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 
and went on, though they appeared utterly regardless. After a ; ‘ : ; ' 
while their countenances changed, and one of them stole off his hat, | THERE is nothing concerning the Indian Mutiny that is not 
and laying it down behind him said all we said was true, but he | full of interest and romance. In whatever guise it comes, we 


had been a grievous sinner and never considered it as he ought; ahs Si Tie eee 
but he ik resolved, with God’s help, now to turn to Him in | — igor bo i Dhorsiaws ni — that throws 
earnest. We exhorted him and his companion, who now likewise | *'8 t upon one of the greatest tragedies which darken our 
drank in every word, to ery mightily to God that He would send | history. For though it was a tragedy, it was a tragedy which 
them help from His holy place.” | legitimately fills us with pride. Neither poignant sorrow no; 
Wesley was accustomed to boast that never in his life had | the most revolting cruelty availed to shake the courage of the 
he known an hour's low spirits. Such an equable disposition | tiny garrisons which, isolated from one another and from the 
generally precludes the sensitiveness which accompanies a | world, still upheld the honour of England. “It has been », 
sense of humour; but he was not wholly without this | glorious struggle for Englishmen this,” wrote Sir Willian 
attractive quality. We see traces of it in his interview with ; Muir in October, 1857. “ Neither you nor I could have 
Beau Nash, who entreated him not to hold any meeting in | spoken more strongly than did old Asdoolah of the courage 
Bath, scoffingly declaring that his preaching frightened people | of the little bands of Foreigners, holding their ground every 
out of their wits :-— here and there, at a distance sometimes of two or three 
hundred miles from any other garrison, and in the end beating 
off their foes.” It is small wonder, then, that it has tempted 








“«Sir,’ he asked, ‘did you ever hear me preach ?’—‘ No’— 
‘How, then, can you judge of what you never heard?’— By 
rs arate on g alg Common ae ee pei a — both historian and novelist, but since Kaye’s immortal work 
‘Sir 1 Ce wg alos ak ante ies x obs, i sae think it not | no real masterpiece either of history or fiction has been founded, 
enough to judge by?” * : | upon it. Eyewitnesses have given us brilliant pictures of 
Wesley knew he was hitting hard, for he mentions that Nash What they saw and suffered. Documents have been added 
paused a while to recover himself. The following story is, to documents, that no scrap of knowledge be lost. But the 
again, a proof of humour :— Mutiny still awaits its Tolstoy, who when he arises will find 

Pe ’ ° ° : =] * * 

“The next afternoon I stopped at Newport Pagnell, and then material enough to sued his vastest canvas. ; 
rode on till I overtook a serious man, with whom I immediately Meantime we easily content ourselves with documents, 
fell into ee _ argo | nagd me rad a what Sar which, if properly understood, can teach us more than the most 
opinions were, therefore I said nothing contradict him. ut | 4). ts . 
that did not content him, he was quite uneasy to know whether I | Peneenie history. Indeed, though they are but the raw material 
held the doctrine of the decrees as he did, but I told him over and | O* history, they reveal to us more of the truth than the subtlest 
over we had better keep to practical things lest we should be | work of art can hope to do. A casual note, hastily written, in 
angry a one another. Pye edge did on — pam - | faulty French or in Greek characters, carries us in imagina- 
caught me unawares and dragged me into the dispute before ors ; spe i 
knew where I was. He ae momar and warmer ‘ told me I was | tion into the very heart of a beleaguered = ison. Here is no 
rotten at heart, and supposed I was one of John Wesley’s | effort of the fancy, no appeal to the emotions. We seem to 
followers. I told him No,I am John Wesley himself. Upon which | take part in the common casualties of the day. We seem tc 
he would gladly have run away outright. But being the better | hear the voice of stifled sorrow or of imperious command. 

y 2) re »lose 3 a £ PaAVvoure | ° ° . . 7 es . . . 

ee 8 neler Mateus deavoured to And it is this feeling of participation in the event which 
a mel : ee ee | gives a special value to the records preserved and arranged by 
ee eee indifferent Sir William Muir. When the Mutiny broke out, Sir William 
oe hag “ ‘ i pia et ee a ‘¢ | Muir (then plain Mr. Muir) was appointed head of the Intel- 
ascendency over his former adherents; but these cases of | }. i , ; ; A 
recapture a regarded as the fortune of war, and pe prions | Rammer apeennaNes. Sane sanpaana sens - wank: nents me 
— meets ree iear aot ak - |. | testimony; how cautiously he performed it Kaye bears 


seem to have discouraged him or Jed him to suspect his | _. 
| witness :— 


emotional methods. He was essentially a religious revivalist. | es asi 7 : » 
He preached Verbal Inspiration, the doctrine of the Atonement "ik wae sll” ‘eaiten Rage, "thet he wes = Hille samneny = 
: : : - > | the dissemination of the intelligence he obtained. But this can 
Christian ethics, the desire for heaven and the fear of hell, but | scarcely be regarded as a fault, when we consider how likely it 
the impetus which he gave to the religious life of the country | was, amid such a population as that of the Agra fort, a story on 
came from no attempt to preach new views either in dogma | floated would be exaggerated or distorted... . . . There was in 
or morals. Like all revivalists, Protestant or Catholic, he knew | truth lttiscs aething of sn exhilerating shasaster Se-Ne are? 
; f : : .~" | municated, so perhaps silence at such a time was of better metal 

how to awake men’s minds to the fact that faith, after all, isa | than speech.” 

matter not of acquiescence but of revelation, and that religion 
in its original essence consists neither in reliance on a Church | 
or belief in a book, but is a communion between the individual 
soul and God, a communion begun and established in the 
conscience, not in the intellect. The sudden consciousness of 
this communion sometimes comes to a man as a spiritual shoek 
of tremendous impact, linking his personality to the infinite, | 
and enlarging his spiritual horizon ina manner likely to confuse | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


So much says Kaye, and Sir William Muir’s account of his 
duties is simple and direct. He had to keep himself informed, 
by means of spies and informers, of what happened without, 
and he was further required to send whatever information he 
could to others. Soheenrolled a body of messengers who carried 
notes, written upon scraps of paper and hidden in quills, 
to Delhi or elsewhere, and thence brought back what tidings 


mbes lea : they might. The risk they ran was extreme. Were they caught, 
his spiritual sight, if not for the moment to destroy his mental they were instantly shot or blown from the guns, The best 
balance. The theology which he professes at such a moment ! o¢ them, we are told, was a blind old man, Choubey Gunshim 
is seldom of the most reasonable kind; probably he catches at | Doss, who until he was killed by the rebels brought a daily 
the Eastern metaphors of men who were gifted with supreme | }ydget of news. But it is not the manner in which the intelli- 
religious genius, and confuses the symbol and the thing | gence was collected that surprises us; it is the intelligence 
symbolised. None the less, such a man has had a revelation, | jiself The letters here arranged are always simple, to the 
a revelation which, if he have but spiritual strength of mind point, and plainly expressed. Severely official in style, they con- 
to remember it, will keep him for ever from a secular or vey inthe coldest language the bitterestnews. The self-restraint 
frivolous view of life. For such a revelation as this Wesley | of the writers is amazing and admirable. Whether it is Sir 
prepared the hearts of his hearers. The means he used, as | William himself who writes, or Mr. Sherer, a gallant official 
described in his diary and shown in his published sermons, | )4, helped to save Cawnpore, and who also wrote an excellent 


seem certainly inadequate; but they were successful. Like ae ae 
every other system, Methodism must be judged hy its fruit | patents Maren Burra Meee ke 


an 
—that is, by a great and growing community of grave and | William Muir, K.C.8.L, D.C.L, London: T.and T. Clark. [86e.] 
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———— 
pook, the style touches the same height of modest simplicity. 
‘An officer is killed by the explosion of a mine which was fired 
too quick, or Mr. Seton Karr, the Collector of Belgaum, saves 
his district by discovering the intentions of the rebels, and it 
is described as if it werean item in an invoice. Even the relief 
of Lucknow is recorded without beat of drum or blowing of 
trumpet; nowhere is the note forced; nowhere is any con- 
cession made to sentiment or sensation; yet the truth emerges 
on every page, and there are few of these simple messages 
which do not evoke the just emotion. Nor do we know any- 
thing more pathetic than the plain lists of the victims 


murdered at Agra, Meerut, Cawnpore, and at many another 


hapless city. 

Here, then, are two volumes of facts, to which the reader 
must bring the proper temper, the right apprehension. To 
quote a characteristic specimen: “Mr. Colvin said that 
Havelock had met and defeated the rebels six times, taking 
in all sixty-six guns. The last time was on the way to 
Lucknow, where they had entrenched themselves. We took 
two guns oA, a Qaxt which dcrasd ovp adver.” From 
Havelock there are few letters, as the most of them were 
sent to Kaye. But here is a specimen which cannot fail to 
interest us. “I have to thank you,” wrote Havelock on 
September 9th, “for your various communications. Your 
Cossid spake not the truth when he said I was sick, 
God be praised, I have neither been sick nor sorry since 
I started on the expedition, though the work and weather 
have both been trying.” Sometimes the letters are desperately 
exciting, in spite of their style, as when Mr. Sherer announces 
Nana’s certain intention to cross the Ganges, and to make for 
Gwalior. For the easier apprehension of the ruffian, he sends 
his personal description, as follows :— 

“The Nana is 42 years of age. Hair black; complexion light 
wheat coloured; large eyes; and fat round face; he is understood 
not to wear a beard; height, about 5ft. 8; he wears his hair very 
short (or at least did do so), leaving only so much asa small skull- 
cap would cover; he is fuli in person, and of a powerful frame; 
he has not the Mahratta hooked nose with broad nostrils, but a 
straight well-shaped one; he has a servant, who never leaves his 
side, with a cut ear.” 

The description is explicit enough, but, unhappily, it did not 
ensure the scoundrel’s capture. 

Stillmore interesting is Nana’s own proclamation to his people, 
here translated and set down. It is packed with the same 
kind of falsehoods as were devised to encourage the Boers in the 
late war. England, said Nana, was desperate and disgraced. 
With the most sinister intention, she had despatched an army 
of thirty-five thousand white soldiers to India, which em- 
boldened the Governor to order the distribution of cartridges 
smeared with the fat of pigs and cows, though his real object 
was to make the Hindostani Army Christian. But news of 
the English expedition, says Nana, reached the Sultan of 
Turkey, who warned the Padshah of Egypt of the danger 
threatening the Mahommedan faith. The rest must be told in 
Nana’s own words :— 

“When the order of the Sultan-i-Rum reached the Padshah of 
Egypt, that chief, before the English army arrived, arranged to 
collect his troops in Alexandria, for that was the way to India, 
On the arrival of the English army the King of Egypt began to 
fire guns from four sides, and completely broke up and sunk the 
ships, so that not one English soldier of them was left...... 
When news arrived of the destruction of the London army, the 

a glainaaaaa was very vexed and sorrowful, and bent his 





‘Early in the morning e and plunder began, 
In the morning neither had the body a head, nor the head a crown ;— 
After one revolution of the blue sky 
Neither Nadir remained in his position, nor his kingdom.’” 


The intelligence collected by Sir William Muir is not all as 
curious as this last specimen; yet there is scarcely a line of 
his two volumes which is not of interest to the casual reader, 
and invaluable to the student of a tragic yet fascinating 
period, 





THE LATTER DAYS OF BISMARCK.* 
BisMARCKOLOGY is fast assuming the form of a separate 
German science. There is a constant stream of the great 
man’s letters, State-papers, speeches, memoirs, authentic and 
non-authentic, with albums and a year-book. Almost every 
city in the Empire has its Bismarck square, street, or park, a 
Prussian town has been called by his name, while commemo- 





* Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck. By Sidney Whitman. London: 
John Murray, [12s, net,} 











rative pillars and statues are springing up from Dar-es-Salaam 
to Sleswig. Then, just as our ancestors wore Wellington and 
Blicher boots, the Germans of to-day have their Bismarck 
biscuits and pencils. 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthwm! This author's 
business avocations were hardly calculated to serve him as a 
passport in the eyes of the ex-Reichskanzler, who by no 
means discarded the Continental rule which surrounds “ good” 
society with a barbed fence for its protection against the 
intrusion of persons with plebeian quarterings and pursuits. 
The fact, however, that Mr. Whitman had published a 
laudatory book on the new Germany and its founder enabled 
him to knock by invitation at the door of the Pomeranian 
castle the year after the owner's expulsion from office,—.e., in 
1891. His account of several visits to the Prince, based, e.g., 
on notes jotted down at dinner on his menu-card, abound in 
the concrete, and the style, though surging too much in places 
into rhetoric and sentiment, is picturesque. His partisanship, 
if somewhat adulatory, is avowed; but is not observant hero- 
worship often as trustworthy a source of knowledge as 
scientific documentary compilation ? 


Prussia has here and there a Henckel, a Pless,a Fiursten- 
berg with a country seat built and maintained on the palatial 
scale, like Hatfield or Chatsworth. Bismarck was not rich, 
and his manor-houses had no splendours of furniture, bric-a- 
brace, livery, stabling, or gardens. At Friedrichsruh guests 
were commodiously lodged, as German notions of comfort go, 
and as regards the table the traditions of the host’s Dragon 
of Wantley days, when he swallowed a hundred and seventy- 
five oysters at a sitting, were fairly well respected. According 
to Mr. Whitman, the physicalj strength of the man of blood 
and iron was scarcely impaired, but he had dropped his gun 
only firing now and then at birds with a revolver, while he 
seldom rode, and left the business of his estates to other 
hands. His indoor amusements were smoking, reading 
newspapers to excess and books a little, and, above all, 
protracted conversation on nearly every topic under the 
sun. His usual dress was not that lounging luxury, the 
national felt Joppe, but a frock-coat, and, more Germanico, 
his dress-suit only emerged from the wardrobe on his 
birthdays. His normal méliew consisted of his nearest 
relations, his secretary Chrysander, Dr. Schweninger, the 
famous “jackal,” and Lothar Bucher, the eminent Bavarian 
portrait painter, Professor Lenbach, the Watts of Germany, 
also arriving at intervals as a guest. The affection of the 
former surveyor of the Elbe dykes for the somewhat unsuit- 
able wife, whose aversion to society did not promote his early 
diplomatic enterprises, survived till the last. Our autaor 
has, perhaps, overdrawn Princess Bismarck’s mental gifts 
and culture: his praise of the sympathetic lady’s virtues as 
Hausfrau, and of her simplicity and anti-snobbery, are well 
deserved. 

Like other outsiders, Mr. Whitman had heard of Bis- 
marck’s ‘coarseness, his violence, his brutality, his men- 
dacity”; but far from noticing any symptoms of that kind, he 
found that the Prince always spoke with perfect candour 
and moderation ; he never expressed “an intense like or dis- 
like,” and his suaviter in modo was of an ultra-fascinating 
style, while his voice had a refined, sympathetic tone. These 
impressions were supported by the testimony of Professor 
Lenbach, who, calling Bismarck a blend of gentleness and 
strength, enlarged on the delicacy of his conversation, and 
said that in the course of a twenty years’ acquaintanceship he 
had only once heard him drop asharp word, Our author notices 
his host’s “intense melancholy,” which he partly ascribes to 
the ex-Reichskanzler’s remembrance that, tough old horse as he 
was, be had not been permitted to plod in harness in the shafts 
till he dropped. This feeling was sharpened by the fancy 
that he had no place in the affections of his nation, a phantom 
belief finally dissipated by the tremendous outbursts of 
popular enthusiasm by which he was greeted in Dresden, 
Munich, and even in Vienna, during his more than royal 
progress on the occasion of Prince Herbert’s marriage- 
Where our author calls “melancholy” a racial trait of 
the German Volksseele, or national character, and contrasts the 
happy ending of the typical English novel with the tragical 
thread which runs through the Nibelungen-Saga, we think he 
is wandering. Has he solid grounds for the suspicion that 
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after Bismarck had been flung overboard “ the idea of suicide 
may possibly have been present to his mind” ? 


Bismarck’s table-talk was a mixture of Olympian flashes, 
humour, and anecdote. In discussing the operation of 
“Dropping the Pilot,” or the “New Course”’ as navigated 
by General Caprivi, or “the Telegram,” he did not, perhaps, 
always wear his heart on bis sleeve. His conversation with 
his guest followed the rule of the confusion of tongues: he 
invariably spoke in English, and Mr. Whitman, who had been 
partly educated at the aristocratic Vitzthum Gymnasium in 
Dresden, responded in German. For a foreigner who had 
never lived amongst us, Bismarck had a notable command of 
our language, and it was his wont to spice his letters and 
conversation with suitable English quotations, a habit of 
which the present author furnishes some new examples. One 
day he illustrated the political vehemence which, as he ad- 
mitted, had characterised his personal attitude at a particular 
crisis by quoting Bottom’s appropriate brag in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, “Let me play the lion too,’ &c., which he 
delivered “in faultless English.” On another occasion, intro- 
ducing the debated passage in Hamlet, “He slew [read 
“smote” the sledded Polack on the ice,” the Prince asked his 
guest if he thought the allusion in the word “ Polack” was to 
a sledge-hammer or a sleigh-driver. On the new Shakespeare- 
Bacon theory his mind was open: he said, “ After all, there 
may be something in it,” adding, however, that the cypher 
theories were nonsense :— 

“He did not pretend to any special knowledge, but he said 
that he could not understand how it were possible that a 
man, however gifted with the intuition of genius, could have 
written what was attributed to Shakespeare, unless he had been 
in touch with the great affairs of State, behind the scenes of 
political life, and also intimate with all the social courtesies and 
refinements of thought, which, in Shakespeare’s time, were only 
to be met with in the highest circles. It also seemed to Prince 
Bismarck incredible that a man who had written the greatest 
lramas in the world’s literature could, of his own free will, whilst 
still in the prime of life have retired to such a place as Stratford- 
gn-Avon, and lived for years cut off from intellectual society and 
out of touch with the world.” 

Once a foreign statesman made a speech containing a. pro- 
vocative allusion to a certain Great Power. Reading this, 
Bismarck burst out with the lines of Bombastes Furioso:— 
* Whosoever dares these boots displace must meet Bombastes 
face to face.” Here Mr. Whitman makes a most delicious 
remark: he calls this incident a proof of Bismarck’s 
“appreciation of English humour in the form of nursery 
rhymes”! Bismarck’s old partiality for French fiction was 
visible. Zola was in his desk ; he liked the Débdcle, but thought 
Rome was in a boring guide-book style: being specially 
interested ‘in Napoleonic history, he read the Memoirs of the 
quasi-novelist, General Marbot. A certain English mélomane, 
having once, to our knowledge, asked a member of the Bismarck 
family if the Reichskanzler was musical, received the answer; 
“Certainly not, but he likes a hurdy-gurdy.” The notable 
Ambassador-pianist, Herr von Kendell, pretended, however, 
that the Prince took “a deep interest in music”! Mr. Whit- 
man admits that his host did not care for the piano, but 
elaborates a theory of the operation of “the concord of 
sweet sounds” on the great man’s mental moods, adding 
the profound remark that in his eyes “Richard Wagner 
would always have been an uncongenial eccentric.” On 
painting, as Lenbach explained, his mind was a blank. Our 
author passed two Bismarck birthdays at Friedrichsruh. In 
April, 1893, the local post-office was overwhelmed by its extra 
burdens of letters and telegrams, the railway was crowded 
by extra trains, while the cargoes of presents from all 
points of the compass turned the front of the house into a 
species of quay. ‘“ Liqueurs came from Russia, sausages from 
Bologna, beer from Munich, wines from the Rhine, the Maine, 
and the Moselle, patés de foie gras from Strassburg, plovers’ 
eggs from Jever, books in gorgeous bindings from authors, 
statuettes from sculptors, besides waggon-loads of flowers, 
wreaths, and plants from everywhere.” Personal homage 
was paid by fifteen hundred old soldiers of the “ Veterans’ 
Union,” and by a deputation of Bonn students in jackboots 
and bandoliers, whose journey marked their disapproval of a 
prohibition which had prevented their greeting Bismarck’s 

uame with an “ Er lebe hoch” at a festivity given at the Aula 
in the Kaiser’s honour. Telegrams came from the Khedive, 


= Le 
school where Prince Herbert’s wife had been a pupil. Three 
years later, in 1892, when Bismarck attained his eightieth 
year, these ovations were repeated crescendo. The Dost. 
office had to be partly rebuilt and the staff largely ip. 
creased, thirty-five special trains arrived, the birthday. 
week telegrams received exceeded four thousand, the letter 
were four hundred and fifty-one thousand, postal parcel, 
over twelve hundred, with postcards ad libitum. Then 
the neighbouring free city of Hamburg rejoiced by illunj. 
nations of astounding magnitude, and sent its Senate t 
congratulate the Prince, while the twenty-eight German 
Universities deputed their Rectors to do him homage, which 
they performed in their scarlet robes and chains of Office, 
backed by an army of students. From this tornado of respect 
the German Reichstag held aloof in virtue of a special negativg 
resolution: the Municipality of Berlin, an exclusive leasehold 
of the freisinnig party, likewise declined to senda congratulatory 
message to Friedrichsruh. The Parliamentary refusal to 
compliment the unifier of the nation enraged the Kaiser 
whose birthday telegram to Bismarck expressed the indigna. 
tion with which the vote of the Reichstag had filled him, 
Before Bismarck was rude donatus he received by popular 
subscription a large grant of land with a cheque for £60,000, 
which he devoted to a local endowment. Afterwards Fried- 
richsruh became a permanent shrine of pilgrimage, and an 
incredible medley of presents and addresses from Guilds, 
Corporations, and private persons kept pouring into the 
house. A papermaker sent writing materials enough for 
some generations of the family, and another manufacturer 
required the acceptance of a _ silver service valued at 
£12,000. The Schoenhausen Museum of the presents 
received by the Reichskanzler when in service contained 
from two to three thousand gifts and testimonials from 
Kaisers, Popes, Kings, Academies, Corporations, artisans, and 
poor widows. In Mr. Whitman’s time Friedrichsruh was the 
focus of a chronic drench of choice drinks and delicate eatables 
poured in by admirers, whereby the cellars and storerooms 
were automatically kept well stocked. Our author's host 
is not always our friend: let us take leave of him with 
Bolingbroke’s words on Marlborough,—‘ He was a great 
man, and I have forgotten his faults.” 





THE CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 

Mr. GoLDMANN’s account of the work of the mounted troops 
under Sir John French up to the return of that General from 
Barberton on November 3rd, 1900, is an appreciation of the 
Regular cavalry in South Africa. As such it is a valuable, 
and, as far as we have been able to check it, an accurate, con- 
tribution to the history of Lord Roberts’s eampaign. ‘In his 
preface Mr. Goldmann tells us that one of his strongest incen- 
tives to the work was the apparent misconception in the public 
mind as to what the Regular cavalry had attempted and what 
they had achieved. We are not quite able to agree that the 
conditions of South African warfare were, as Mr. Goldmann 
claims, “entirely novel and abnormal and unrecognised by all 
the accepted canons of to-day,” or that Sir John Freneb 
quite succeeded in teaching his troops “to move with equal 
rapidity and to fire with equal accuracy” as the Boers. Still, 
it is true enough that “the British cavalry trained in the older 
school of tactics were compelled to remodel their, whole 
system of fighting in the face of the enemy,” and that the 
credit for the successful performance of this difficult task lies 
entirely with Sir John French. Our late enemy are unanimov: 
in their praises of his work, work which alone made Lord 
Roberts’s daring advances possible, and. contributed s0, 
largely to. the successful termination of what seemed at first 
a more than doubtful struggle. Mr. Goldmann concurs :— 
“Throughout the operations entrusted to his charge General 
French was never at a loss. He had a perfect intuition for 
making the right move at the right moment; he walked into no 
trap ; there never was a surrender of any concrete body of cavalry 
under his command; and even if his success might on more than 
one occasion have conceivably been more complete, his plans 
never miscarried in any particular in which their execution was 
practicable. What he did in defiance of theory was justified by 
accomplished results.” 

Such a record is one of which the General and the British 


* (1.) With General French and his Cavalry in South Africa. By C.S. Gold 
mann. London: Macmillan and Co, | 15s. net. | (2.) Two Years with Remount 








the Sultan of Zanzibar, and the children of an Enclish girls’ 





Commissions. By Harold Sessions. London: Chapman and Hall. (7s. 6d.) 
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cavalry may indeed be proud, and they have found a sym- 
pathetic chronicler in Mr. Goldmann. The great work of the 
Cavalry Division which will live in history is, of course, the 
relief of Kimberley and the brilliant march which headed off 
Cronje. The surrender of Paardeberg was such a severe and 
unexpected blow to the Boers, who had come to believe that 
mobility was impossible in an Englishman, that they offered 
no serious resistance to the subsequent advances upon the two 
capitals, and the account of these operations in Mr. Gold- 
mann’s book is well worth reading. But we are glad to find 
that Mr. Goldmann lays stress upon two other less showy but 
equally brilliant achievements,—to wit, the operations round 
Qolesberg and the advance on Barberton, with the subsequent 
trying retirement through the yet unbroken commandos of 
the Eastern Transvaal. The Colesberg operations, to which 
Mr. Goldmann devotes thirty-six pages of minute description, 
would alone place General French in the first flight of living 
tacticians, and their bearing upon the turn of the tide, in- 
augurated by Lord Roberts, but rendered possible by these 
operations alone, can hardly be overestimated. Beginning 
with but nine hundred and forty-five men, of whom but a 
hundred were mounted, and with instructions to harass and 
worry the enemy but to take no risks, General French not only 
succeeded in saving the important junctions of Naauwport 
and De Aar, but permanently checked the southward advance 
of a hitherto victorious and largely superior force :— 

“Though to all appearances circling round the same hills, 
working as much backward as forward, ending where he had 
begun, General French by his skilful tactics had held a powerful 
body of Boers at Colesberg, had checked their descent into the 
Colony, and had defeated their aspiration to display the Vierkleur 
across the Cape Peninsula, and had materially influenced, if not 
absolutely determined, the entire future of the campaign...... 
Every difficult day and night of those anxious weeks round Coles- 
berg forms a fresh field for contemplation and research, an 
almost inexhaustible store of highly interesting and instructive 
incident.” 

It is a pity that our author, with his keen appreciation of 


the situation at Colesberg, is precluded by the limits of his | 
book from showing how with a still smaller force, but with | 
equal skill, General Clements took up the mantle which had | 
fallen upon his shoulders on General French’s departure. | 
Indeed the narrative throughout the book suffers somewhat | 
from the scant attention devoted to the broad outlines of the | 


campaign, without which the true purport of the cavalry work 
is less apparent. No doubt Mr. Goldmann has set himself to 
write of General French and not of the campaign as a whole; 
but the value of the book to the general public suffers in 
consequence. 

Reading between the lines, however, one is able to see what 
were, from the point of view of a cavalryman at any rate, the 
few weak spots in Lord Roberts’s plans. The writer has not 
confined himself to a bare statement of facts, and what we 
like best in his book are the excellent summaries of the 
strategic position at the end of each great move, and the 
suggestive criticisms which, as a plain, civilian, Mr. Goldmann 
is not afraid to make. No doubt the arguments show a great 
partiality for the Cavalry Division, and we feel that the author 
is giving us the views expressed at the time in General 
French’s command. Mr. Goldmann admits no failures; he 
argues with considerable force that General French, at least, 
was not responsible for the failure to bring the Boers to book 
at Poplar Grove, and he passes over the fiasco at Dewetsdorp 
in April, 1900, in a few words. But, as the advocate of the 
cavalry, there is much force in his plea that Lord Roberts 
was too optimistic, and that in his dash upon Pretoria he 
refused the opportunities afforded to him by his cavalry 
of surrounding and inflicting severe loss upon his enemy, 
that he preferred to take advantage of their evident 
demoralisation, and, by retaining his cavalry on his flanks, to 
secure the rapid and unopposed advance of his infantry. 
Thus Lord Roberts’s optimistic policy at Bloemfontein of 
“preparation and proclamation” led to the despatch of an 
inadequate force to Ladybrand in March, 1900, and so in- 
directly to the disaster of Sanna’s Post. Or again, his advance 
northward from the former town had “cut through the 
country like a ploughshare with a narrow track, throwing the 
Boers aside, but ready to form up again and reassemble at 
will.” Mr, Goldmann, however, fully appreciates the difficulties 
of the situation :— 

“Avainst a resolute defensive force a frontal advance would be 


long and wearisome, and above all costly. Again, the experience 
of Poplar Grove, Abraham’s Kraal, and Dewetsdorp went to show 
that very strong positions were abandoned by the Boers at the 
first signs of danger threatening their flanks or lines of retire- 
ment, and that by clever rear and flank guard tactics they had 
always been able to make good their retreat. Obviously the 
scheme promising greatest success was that which contrived to 
draw the enemy to stand, or hold him in front, until a very wide 
circling movement developed unperceived could surround him and 
force him to surrender, or, in less fortunate circumstances, inflict 
heavy loss on him in his retirement. This was the plan which 
must have recommended itself to General French; but Lord 
Roberts, apparently wishing to avoid delay, and fearing an en- 
tanglement of the troops engaged in such a maneuvre, decided 
on a middle course.” 

Mr. Goldmann complains, in a word, that the tactical use of 
the cavalry was sacrificed to the purely strategical use; that 
the opportunity for shock action was lost by setting the 
Cavalry Division to lighten the task of the infantry; and he 
concludes that— 


“The intention not to commit the army to a pitched battle 
during the events which followed the capture of Bloemfoatein 
was deliberately arrived at. Otherwise it is hard to account for 
the use which was made of the mounted troops during this period. 
For political reasons it may have been considered that further 
bloodshed was, if possible, to be avoided, and it was undoubtedly 
| a humane and generous decision. Unhappily the events in the 
| north and west of the O. R. C. during June, 1900, upset the 

chances of an early termination of hostilities after the occupation 

of Pretoria.” 
| We are far from convinced that such action would ever have 
been possible against the Boers; they, at any rate, do not think 
| so, and the striking inferiority of our horses to theirs makes it 
| hard to believe that a cavalry charge on our part could ever 
| have been brought home. Nor does Mr. Goldmann quite con- 
| vince us that the Boers would have allowed themselves to be 
surrounded a second time—their system of scouting was too 
perfect for that—nor from their own accounts of the opera- 
| tions which are now in our hands do we believe that they 
could ever have been induced by their leaders to make any- 
thing like a resolute stand. Indeed, it is very clear from 
books like General Viljoen’s, or even from De Wet’s own 
account, that the rapid seizure of the Transvaal capital all but 
brought the early peace for which Lord Roberts was playing ; 
and this, in our opinion, quite justifies his attempt to save 
bloodshed and to reconcile the burghers on the farms to the new 
civil administration which followed so closely upon the line of 
hisadvance. His decision not to devastate the country or retain 
| prisoners was therefore more than “ humane and generous,” it 
' was an act of the greatest political wisdom. Above all, 
though a long guerilla warfare followed, the event was never 
doubtful after June, 1900; and we have only to remember the 
critical situation but four months previously to be convinced 
of the greatness of the work of the veteran Field-Marshal. 
We think, then, that General French and his eulogist may 
be quite satisfied when it is shown how closely the great 
advance depended upon the work of the Cavalry Division. 

We have quoted enough of the book to convince our readers 
| that it is full of interest and of suggestion; but perhaps the 
most suggestive pages of all are those of the appendices which 
argue with considerable skill several of the most disputed 
questions regarding what has been described in these columns 
as “the mechanism of war.” Appendix A deals with the future 
of cavalry. Mr. Goldmann is of opinion that one mounted man 
is worth three dismounted. We cordially agree; and he has 
shown us how impossible Lord Roberts’s campaign would have 
been had be been supplied with nothing but those “ dismounted 
men” who were “ preferred” by another general. And he is 
| quite correct when he bids us distinguish between the tactical 
roles of cavalry and mounted infantry, the latter being merely 
| infantry intended to fight on foot, their horses, camels, or 
| other means of locomotion being provided solely to enable 

them to make longer and more rapid movements than the 
ordinary infantry soldier could effect. But as we pointed out 
in dealing with the Yeomanry Drill Book, though the cavalry- 
| man may and should use his horse as an engine of maneuvre 
| under fire, indeed as his main weapon of offence, it is by no 














{ means certain that the arme blanche is more effective than the 


| rifle. The great tactical strength of the cavalryman is his 


speed. By this he is able to mancuvre under a density of 
fire that would be fatal to the slowly moving foot-soldier, and 
his charges are intended to demoralise an enemy who has 
been otherwise thrown into confusion. The accounts of the 
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Boer generals show many successful charges of the sort 
against formed infantry, whom they forced to surrender 
without the use of sword or lance. The stock instance is, 
of course, General Delarey’s victory over Lord Methuen. In 
all other respects we heartily concur with Mr. Goldmann’s 
view that the uses of cavalry are enhanced rather than 
lessened by the novel conditions of modern warfare. 

Appendix C deals with the remount question, and it is 
abundantly clear from this, as from Mr. Sessions’s book, 
which describes some of the difficulties involved in the 
gigantic work of buying horses all the world over, that 
the cause of the extraordinary unfitness of our horses on 
all occasions lay with their treatment in South Africa. It 
was the constant drain upon the base depédts which forced 
horses to be sent up within a few days of landing, unacclima- 
tised, often:unshod, and quite unfit for hard work. On join- 
ing the columns they had to carry weights and travel distances 
which would be quite prohibitive in the hunting-field; and 
they were fed, if at all, upon one-third of the quantity of oats 
which is considered necessary for them on home service, in 
the majority of cases without any hay at all. The kernel of 
the whole question is given in the telegram from the Home 
authorities to Lord Kitchener of November 26th, 1901 :— 

“The question of resting horses seems to us of the first im- 

portance. We will certainly send officers to help you. But no 
change of hand will be effective unless you lay it down authorita- 
tively that columns must rest till horses are in proper condition. 
We cannot continue indefinitely to send 10,000 to 12,000 re- 
mounts per month to be used up by Column Commanders in a 
few days.” 
We do not pretend to say that the Remount Department 
before the outbreak of war was in a satisfactory condition ; 
it was totally unprepared for war, and its functions 
were confined to providing the two thousand five hundred 
horses required for the peace establishment. Indeed, 
like many other branches of Army organisation, it was 
designed for anything but war. Nor do we _ pretend 
that the hundreds of thousands of horses that it was 
suddenly called upon to provide were the best or really the 
cheapest that could be obtained. But Mr. Sessions’s book 
helps us to realise the immensity of the task which the ap- 
palling waste of horsefiesh throughout the campaign entailed 
upon a scratch team of buyers, got up, like our scratch Army, 
at the eleventh hour. Of course, it was as difficult for Lord 
Roberts and Sir John French as it was for Lord Kitchener to 
distinguish between undertakings that were at a given 
moment necessary at whatever cost of horseflesh, and those 
that were not essential; and all these generals shared the 
prevailing opinion at home that all that was needed to bring 
a wavering enemy to surrender every week throughout the 
war was just one more effort or just another shipload of 
horses. But if we are to criticise the conduct of operations 
at all, it is the waste of horseflesh upon which we should be 
inclined to lay most stress. Had the Imperial Yeomanry 
been left at home, and their horses alone been sent out, there 
would,as Mr. Goldmann reminds us, have been hardly enough 
horses in the country even then to keep the whole of the 
cavalry always mounted. Mr. Goldmann does not enter, and 
as the laudator equitum perhaps he is wise, upon the question 
as to who got through most horses,—the Regular cavalry, the 
Yeomanry, or the Colonials. We fancy the Regular troops 
would be awarded the palm in this unenviable match. In any 
case, Sir John French, as the great cavalry leader of the war, 
must, if Mr. Goldmann will forgive us, face his share of the 
responsibility, as he justly reaps so much of the credit of 
what was certainly a victorious, but at all events a costly, 
‘war. 





NOVELS. 


THE WAY OF A MAN.* 
Ir was stated the other day that an American journal was in 
contemplation which should be written with an exclusive view 
to the requirements of nervous readers. Thus all news of an 
alarming or disquieting nature would be treated in the spirit 
of that figure of speech which grammarians call mezos7s or 
litotes. We fear that Mr. Morley Roberts is not qualified to 
act as a contributor to this soothing sheet. The paregoric 
quality is sadly lacking in his romances. But if nervous and 





* The WayofaMan. By Morley Roberts. London: Hutchinson and Co. (6s. J 


highly strung temperaments require a specially prepareg 
literature, there must be, conversely, a demand for a 
mental pabulum designed for the stimulating of lymphati, 
lethargic, or comatose dispositions. On such natures the 
inflammatory novels of Mr. Morley Roberts should act 
with the explosive effect of a gadfly. Even the most jadeq 
and indolent reviewer can hardly fail to be stirred by the 
perusal of such an electrifying volume as The Way of a 
Man. It is like taking a trip on a racing motor-car or g 
torpedo-destroyer, or spending a day in a boilermaker's yard, 
As a means of emancipating suburban households, of combating 
the enervating effects of domesticity, and of encouraging the 
adoption of careers that are not conducive to longevity, hig 
latest venture may be confidently recommended as the best 
possible modern substitute for the crude and antiquated 
methods prescribed by Jack Sheppard and kindred romances, 

Meta Cardew, the heroine of this rousing tale of love and 
war, was an orphan with £400 a year of her own. She was ag 
red and white as a daisy, as upright as a sapling, and as 
rounded as a kitten. She walked with the spring of a young 
panther, her eyes were of a variable blue, and her hair was 
almost the colour of polished bronze. There was a Viking 
strain in her blood, her mind was as alert and restless as her 
body, and she lived at Wimbledon with an uncle and aunt who 
went regularly to church on Sundays and in all other respects 
lived a life of asphyxiating respectability. Jack Lawrence, her 
lover, was “a slender but powerful man fully six feet high. His 
hair was black and curly, his skin was clear olive, and his 
dark eyes were fire.” But the poor fellow was only a stockbroker 
and a Lieutenant in the Honourable Artillery Company, 
Meta therefore loved him, not for what he was, but what he 
might be. He had to justify his existence and his romantic 
exterior. Accordingly he went out in a storm to rescue the 
crew of a shipwrecked vessel on the Cornish coast and disap- 
peared. A few months later he turned up in a revolution in 
South America, and Meta naturally enough went out to join 
him. But fate ordained that she should cast in her lot with the 
other faction and lose her heart to its magnificent leader. Thus 
when at last they met Jack owed his life to the intervention 
of his successful rival. Personally we think that Jack hada 
most fortunate escape, since marriage with Meta would have 
been like living ina railway station. We are not so certain that 
Mr. Morley Roberts would be prepared to endorse this view, 
but the following passage, describing an interview between 
the heroine and a friend of Jack Lawrence before her 
departure for South America, at least indicates that he admits 
her to be open to criticism :— 

“<T like walking on the edge of precipices,’ said Meta. It was 
a form of moral exercise that made her aunt’s blood run cold. 
And now there was a wild oversea precipice to walk on—one of 
the very wildest. Why should she wait until Jack sent for her? 
He was obviously not coming back, and she thought she knew him 
well enough to feel sure that he would not send for her until he 
was in some kind of a position. She knew that this would prob- 
ably be a matter of years, and to wait in Wimbledon for years 
was an awesome prospect. She certainly had not driven him 
abroad in order to endure the continued discipline of home. ‘Of 








course I meant I would go when he wanted me. If he loves me 
| he must want me now. And if he has the courage to stay away, 
| he is worthy. I will go to him. Her arguments were specious 
| when she did not use them aloud. She was not likely to dis- 
| cover the fact that the grand major premise of all her sophistic 
syllogisms was the fact that she was utterly tired of being 
under her aunt’s energetic thumb. If she discovered it, she did 
not mention it to Mrs. Cardew. She consulted no one but her god- 
father and Alfred King. Mr. King was her friend and Jack's, 
and had never been in sympathy with her aunt and uncle. 
‘Do you want advice ?’ said King, ‘or de you want the advice you 
want ?’—‘Is there any difference, Alf ?’—‘ All the difference in 
the world. My advice is, to be patient and stay at home. The 
advice you want is to be impatient and run after Jack. And that 
is the only advice you will take.’—‘ How clever of you!” said 
Meta. ‘But home is very trying, isn’t it? I don’t care, I want 
something exciting. Is Wimbledon exciting? You know it isn’t. 
What can a middle-class girl do? What kind of society can she 
have? You know it.-—‘'Thank heaven I don’t,’ said King. ‘I 
have no society but afew chums and one or two blessed women.’— 
‘If I was a smart woman,’ said Meta, ‘and I think I could bea 
very nice one, life might be endurable.— As I understand it, 
smart society is the most exciting form of athletics,’ said Alf. 
‘It is slack-wire walking without anet. And underneath you 1s 
the bottomless stage.’—* You mean the pit ?’—Alf shook his head. 
‘Certainly not. I mean the stage. You used to be more intelli- 
gent.— You see, I’m thinking of Jack, said Meta. ‘And what 
happens if one falls off the dull bridge of middle-class society ?’— 
‘You usually marry. There is a net there.” 


Once Mr. Morley Roberts transports Lis heroine to the con- 
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genial soil of a South American Republic during the progress 
of a savage civil war, there is no lack of excitement, blood- 
shed, and strong situations. Those who like this sort of 
thing will like The Way of a Man very well. It is at least 
free from the portrait fiction in which the author has latterly 
indulged so freely. For ourselves we find this exuberantly 
energetic romance almost as fatiguing as the long-drawn 
insipidities of the mid-Victorian school. 








Fugitive Anne. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (John Long. 6s.)— 
Authors who write romances about mysterious races which 
possess an ancient civilisation are usually puzzled by the 
ultimate disposal of the nation they have created. Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed has a sweeping method of overcoming this difficulty by 
allowing her readers to infer that a tremendous volcanic eruption 
disposed of most of the Children of Aak, and that thus they no 
longer inhabit the centre of Australia. Fugitive Anne, the 
heroine of the book, flies from an uncongenial husband, and then 
wanders over Australia, at first only in the company of the black 
boy who aided her escape, but afterwards with a Danish ex- 
plorer with whom she had become acquainted on the ship which 
brought them both to Australia. After many adventures she and 
Eric Hansen penetrate to the heart of a mountain where dwell 
the Children of Aak, the mammoth tortoise. Anne becomes high 
priestess to the tortoise, who is worshipped with great pomp and 
circumstance. The book is not a bad specimen of what may be 
called the “hidden civilisation ” type of novel, though this type 
is not so new as itwasonce. Perhaps, however, the wanderings of 
Anne among the real Australian aborigines are on the whole more 
interesting to read of than her troubles in her high-priestess-ship. 
In the end the volcanic eruption, besides probably disposing of 
the Children of Aak, neatly picks off Anne’s unpleasant husband, so 
that the heroine, for whom the reader has a genuine liking, is free 
tomarry her explorer, who with herself and her faithful black boy 
are the only certain survivors of the catastrophe. Truly Jove’s 
thunderbolt is in this instance most delicately aimed. 

Sin Chong. By W. Bravnston Jones. (Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Company. 6s.)—Mr. Braunston Jones alleges as his reason for 
writing Sin Chong his desire to give his countrymen a glimpse of 
the inner social life of the Chinese. Unless Mr. Jones maligns 
them most sadly, no one after reading this book will in the least 
desire to be better acquainted with the Chinese nation. The 
avarice, malice, and sordid cruelty displayed by the villains of the 
piece beat in a canter the best devices of the most accomplished 
rascal ever exhibited at the Adelphi. At the end of the book the 
virtuous heroine is compelled to take refuge in marriage with a 
Japanese pirate, who is so much more pleasant than most of the 
other characters that the reader is comparatively happy in leaving 
her in his hands. There are, we have every reason to believe, 
many millions of virtuous Chinamen; but when a Celestial tries 
to be villainous he certainly appears to “lick creation.” 

In Clarissa’s Day. By Sarah Tytler. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—There is the very minimum of story in this novel. There is 
an unsuccessful attack by highwaymen, a rescue from a burning 
house, and an escape from the unwelcome attentions of “ sons of 
Belial, flown with insolence and wine”; and the whole is finished 
up with a couple of weddings. On the other hand, we have 
plenty of character scenes. We are introduced to Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, and to the Duke himself in his dotage. And 
when the two heroines pay a visit to London they see everybody, 
—Alexander Pope, Lady Mary Montagu (who persuades them to 
be inoculated), Lord and Lady Masham, Caroline of Anspach, 
and George II. (then Prince of Wales). All this picturing wants 
a gift of more scrupulous accuracy than “ Sarah Tytler” seems to 
possess. Perhaps the strangest error is the hearing among other 
news at Oxford of some one “who had taken a first.” This may 
be about 1720, and classes were not invented till 1801. Travellers 
from Oxford to London never could have gone by way of Summer- 
town; and Mapledurham is certainly not “near Windsor.” 
Reading lies between, and Reading is fourteen miles distant from 
Windsor. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eae 

THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF LANDOWNERS. 

The Law of Lend, including Natural and Acquired Rights, and 
the Rights and Obligations arising out of the Use and Enjoyment of 
Land. By H.S. Theobald, M.A., of the Inner Temple, cne of his 
Majesty’s Counsel, and formerly Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. (William Clowes and Sons. 12s. 6d.)—This remarkable 
book is of too technical a nature to be adequately dealt with here, 
but it is necessary to draw attention to a work which exhibits in 








the very highest degree that genius for codification which is so 
rare among English lawyers. Mr. Theobald set himself the 
tremendous task of drafting a lucid and minutely accurate state- 
ment of the law relating to the rights and obligations adhering 
to land physically considered, and of giving the authority 
for each rule of law. He does not deal with the question 
of estates in land. That is a branch of law which is 
definitely separated from the particular area of rights and 
duties that is defined in this exhaustive treatise. The practical 
uses of this book are great, and its ultimate value as a 
first step towards codifying a law which, when distilled, as Mr. 
Theobald says, from the mass of cases that hold it in solution, 
“ presents as glorious a work of fine intelligence as that of any 
other country,” cannot be overestimated. Mr. Theobald places 
with extraordinary clearness before the reader intricate ques- 
tions as to water, wild creatures, chattels affixed to the land, 
boundaries, easements, covenants, public rights, and other matters 
that are frequently in dispute and are full of difficulty even for 
lawyers clearly to understand. The greatest praise we can give is 
to say that the “code” is so worded that a layman can follow it. 
Without attempting to criticise, we may venture to refer to one 
small point. The question of special rights in alieno solo might 
have been illustrated by the High Peak Mining Customs and 
Mineral Courts Act, 1851 (14 and 15 Vict., c. 94). The extra- 
ordinary powers given to “all the subjects of this realm” by that 
Act seem worthy of special attention. These customs appear to 
form a very notable exception to the rules that “the ownership 
of land includes the right to its exclusive possession,” and “the 
person in possession is entitled to exclude others from coming on 
the land” (p. 38). 








A Reprint FROM THE “ SprecTator.”—The Amen of the 
Unlearned. By M. C. E. (Elliot Stock. 5s. net.)—These 
essays, twenty-three in number, originally appeared as “sub- 
leaders,” to use the technical phrase, in the Spectator. They 
excited considerable interest at the time, and many of our readers, 
we do not doubt, will be glad to hear that they have been re- 
published in volume form. It is not, of course, for us to pass any 
criticism upon them, but it may be allowed to indicate in the 
fewest possible words what they are. They give the impressions 
made on a reader not versed in theology, but keenly interested in 
religious matters, by some of the great personalities and remark- 
able utterances of Scripture, the voice of “a lay mind speaking to 
lay minds.” 








SOME BOOKS OF WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


THE 








The Chiswick Shakespeare—We have to record the completion 
of the very convenient and elegant edition known as The 
Chiswick Shakespeare, 39 vols. (George Bell and Sons, 2s. 
net per vol., bound in leather), a very good equivalent, 
we need hardly say, for the moderate price imposed. We may 
explain that the plays occupy thirty-seven volumes, two being 
given to the two parts of Henry IV., and three to the three 
of Henry VI. Thus we have one for the poems, and another for 
the sonnets. Each volume has an illustration by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
and a preface by Mr. John Dennis, and each is furnished with a 
glossary and notes. The text used is that known as the “ Cam- 
bridge,” taken, by consent of the publishers, from the “Globe 
Shakespeare.” We have noticed separate volumes on their appear- 
ance from time to time, and we may now express our satisfaction 
with the edition as a whole. One of its many recommendations is 
the portability of the volumes. What a convenience to have them 
at hand when a book is wanted to beguile the tedium of a journey! 
There are editions of Shakespeare without number, many of them 
valuable for various readers, but we know of none better suited to 
the purse and the tastes of the average reader. 


The Canal System of England. By H. Gordon Thompson. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. net.)—Not very long ago the canals of 
England were commonly supposed to have been wholly super- 
seded. Some had been bought by the railways and allowed to 
fall into ruin; most of the others were on the down grade, to say 
the least. There has been a salutary reaction. The railways 
have been compelled to repair, and the importance of having a 
second system of carriage, vastly cheaper than that of the rail- 
ways, is generally recognised. Mr. Thompson’s book, which con- 
tains many interesting details, isa timely publication. On the 
Continent canals have never ceased to be utilised. The question 
is not an easy one. Railways, shamelessly robbed by the owners 
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of land in their making, and not less shamelessly robbed by rating 
authorities now, have been badly treated. But this is no valid 
reason why the public convenience should not be studied when it 
cam be served by the cheaper conditions of water carriage. 


Three Centuries in North Oxfordshire. By M. Sturge Henderson. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 5s. net.)—This is a pleasant book to 
read, though it might have been pleasanter if the authoress had 
drawn the line at the end of the eighteenth century. We do not 
care on this occasion to go into the questions raised in chap. 13, 
“The Agricultural Labourer and Joseph Arch.” We may say, 
however, that when we examined Mr. Arch’s autobiography, as 
edited by Lady Warwick, some years ago, we found reasons for 
questioning some of its statements and conclusions. Nor must it 
be forgotten that Charles Kingsley somewhat modified in later 
life the utterances of his hot youth. But we will pass to other 
things. Among the subjects of which Mrs. Henderson treats, 
local tradition is to be found. Some curious instances of its not 
uncommon trustworthiness are mentioned. Thus, a carrier 
in passing Churchill spoke of “ Warriner Hastings, who 
bought his wife for her weight in gold.” It was a fact, but 
he had not learnt it from books. The “old houses” of 
England contribute, of course, a very large part to the story. 
Chastleton House, Shipton Court, and Great Tew are among 
them. Then the author has talked with many interesting 
people among the working class, and has had a sight of some 
interesting documents. Such is the diary of William Jones, a 
Friend of Charlbury. He was a weaver, and is still remembered 
in the neighbourhood. Another document full of curious matter, 
though of a very different kind, is “The Inventary of all the 
Goodes, Chattles, and Debtes of Waltcr Jones of Chastleton,” 
dated May 14th, 1633. His clothes are valued at £20, his books 
at £10, and he had £60 in the house ; then we have “ more money 
in the house,” £100; 239 oz. of “ gilt plate” is valued at £73 18s, 
262 oz. of “plate p’cel gilt” at £71, and 294 oz. of “white plate” 
at £73 10s. Hay is valued at £1 per load. The furniture of the 
“Great Parlor” comes to £30 6s., and of the “Great Chamber” 
to £43 18s. The bedding seems to have been costly. “One 
bedd of Irish stich with taffata curtains, taffata Quilt, one Downe 
bedd with one quilt over one flockbedd under it a boulster and 
pillows of downe, and fustian sheet,” is valued at £26 18s. 4d. 
Another of much the same kind is put down at £30. 


The Story of Our Army. By Captain Owen Wheeler. (G. 
Newnes. 1s.)—This is an excellent little book after the manner 
of the series to which it belongs, the “ Library of Useful Stories.” 
We are inclined to think that Captain Wheeler is a little too hard 
on the British officer and private a hundred years ago. Doubtless 
he could produce plenty of evidence. We rather rely on the 
general principle that no limb of the body politic is less healthy, 
taking a large average, than the rest. Beyond this we cannot go. 
We may express a general appreciation of the skill with which the 
writer has chosen and compressed his inconveniently abundant 
material, and of the sense and sanity of his judgments. Now and 
then, possibly from the necessity of economising space, his state- 
ments seem a little crude. We can understand what he means 
when he says that Wellington “was but scantily assisted by the 
exercise of any personal influence other than that of respect or fear.” 
“ Respect” is too weak a word for the extraordinary sense of con- 
fidence that he gave to men who certainly did not like him. The 
Irish soldier who when things were in a critical condition caught 
sight of the Duke and said, “I would sooner see your hooked nose 
than ten thousand men,” was expressing something much_stronger 
than “ respect.” 


The War of 1812. By John Richardson. With Notes and 
Memoir by Alexander Clark Casselman. (Gay and Bird. 15s. 
net.)—John Richardson, born in Canada, was attached to the 
41st Regiment as a Volunteer in 1812, being then in his sixteenth 
year. He served with the regiment till the conflict at Moravian- 
town in October, 1813, where he was taken prisoner. Released in 
the following year, he had a commission given him in the 8th, 
and in June, 1815, embarked with that regiment to join the Duke 
of Wellington in Flanders. Waterloo had been fought before the 
regiment reached Europe. Subsequently he went to Barbados, 
and retired on half-pay in 1819. The rest of his life was spent in 
literary work, not very successful or well paid. Canada did not 
buy books in those days, and is not a great customer of the 
publishers nowadays. In England he was not fortunate. A 


subject as could be found. However, the story had to be told, 
and it was well told by a man who had served in it and knew 
how to use his pen. Richardson died in neglect and poverty 
in 1855. 

An Old Country House. By Richard Le Gallienne. (Grant 
Richards. 38s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of the “ Breviary 
Series,” and deals with topics which show Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
ways of thinking and writing to much advantage. The discovery 
of the old library of books is of the romantic kind. One cannot 
help asking also—To whom did the books belong? We must 
be content with “ Perdita’s” dictum that “books are different” 
Anyhow, it gives the author an opportunity for some pleasant 
talk. 


Books of Devotion. By the Rev. Charles Bodington. (Long. 
mans and Co. 5s.)—This is a volume of the “Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology,” and naturally occupies the standpoint 
common to the series. It is not exactly stated for what readers 
these volumes are intended. It may be presumed that they will 
largely come into the hands of the clergy. In that case we may 
suppose—if it does not imply too much confidence in the thorough. 
uess and good faith of clerical education—that the reader wil] 
know how to distinguish between the authoritative and non. 
authoritative books and documents quoted. Canon Bodington ig 
scarcely as precise as he might be. On p. 212, for instance, it 
might have been as well to note that the table of “the times when 
marriages are not solemnised” has no authority in the Anglican 
Church. An over-zealous young parson might refuse (or use 
language tantamount to refusal) to celebrate a marriage within 
such times. In this year 1902-1903, between December 1st and 
June 7th, more than six months, there are fifty-seven lawful days 
and some hundred and thirty that are unlawful. The book, asa 
whole, may be used with profit; but certainly calls for caution. It 
is not without significance that of the books of devotion recom- 
mended, a list borrowed from elsewhere with a manifestly implied 
approval, fifteen Roman books are put in the first class to five 
Anglican. It is true that the Roman books predominate in the 
list, as, indeed, they are bound to do, but the proportion is not 
the same, being not three to one, but very nearly three to two 
(seventy-four to forty-six). 


The Alpujarra. By R. M. Thomas. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—The Alpujarra, everybody may not know, is a region 
of Andalusia, and probably is as unchanged, as regards manners 
and general aspect, as any part of Spain. It is a land of almonds 
and other fruits, and was a land of vines, now ravaged by the 
phylloxera. Mr. Thomas has given us a most readable account of 
a brief journey in this region. Thereare not a few curious facts to 
be told about it, historical and other. Here the Moors made a 
great stand; and here the speculator is busy,—where, indeed, is 
he not? If you want to make a “corner” in almonds, this is the 
spot. 


We have received a revised and changed edition of The Life 
History Album, by F. Galton, D.C.L. (Macmillan and Co., 5s, 
net). Mr. Galton edited this book some years ago for Dr. Mahomed, 
—the present writer thinks that he noticed it then. It is now re- 
arranged. The idea is that when a child is born his parents 
should enter particulars about him, and that he should keep 
up the record himself. After two or three centuries of such 
records we shall begin to know a good deal more about the human 
constitution than we do. All honour to those who begin the 
work. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 100.) 


“LIBERTY” 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 


THIS DAY, 
And Following Days. 


LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
O S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














.. vel entitled “Ecarté” was abused by a leading critic of the | __ 


day, not because he thought ill of it, but because he had 
quarrelled with the publisher and was bent on revenging him- | 
self. That isa very disagreeable form of logrolling. Probably | 
this history of the unlucky war of 1812 was his most valuable | 
contribution to literature, and even this is about as distasteful a i 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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~  AeCCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


ITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
EMPLOYERS eed (Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, 24,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, VIAN, Secretary. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was 1,581,000. 

Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 

Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 

ing that the Premiums do not as a pule exceed the 

non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 

to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 








Assurances, 
Lonpon: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


West END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





| 
| 
| 


There is more beef concentrated 


in a pound of 


LEMCO 
LEMCO 
LEMCO 


than in a pound of any other 
food in the world. 


LEMCO is the original and only genuine 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CoO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MARK. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 





BY SPECIAL 








by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


MONTE FIAN O, 
RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


34 LEADENHALL Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 








Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 





West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Oifice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, KC, 


EstaBLisueD 1824, 
Capital—5i Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD BOTHSUHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Baruett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Humpton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Beutinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.F. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Right Hon, the Earl of Verulam. 
oe Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers fur the introduce- 


| tion of business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, Genera] Manager. 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches. 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free. 








OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Jouy Browning, F.B.AS., F.B.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Norge New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality, 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, end week by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free 
178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
GERMS CAUSE PIMPLES. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


PREVENTS THEM. 








IT IS MADE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


“ Bxquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—MrRa’s JOURNAL, 





Collars—Lantes’ 3-fold.............cccccccccccsesees 3/6 per dozen. 
LI N E N GENTS’ 4-fOld .............seccccccceseesces 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/J1 per dozen, 


COLLARS, CUFFS, *ii5,i2uuiv tos 


Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. AND Ss H l RTS. 2/- extra). ‘ 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
BOWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garpen, LonpDoN, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
THE GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 


to secure every description of High Class 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


at 
CLEARANCE PRICES 


will, as usual, be afforded at 


HAMPTONS 


from January lst to January 24th, 1903, 


For full details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout 
all Departments, see Hampton’s special 


Illustrated Clearance Catalogue GA3I9Q, 
sent free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—iieliiets 


Adams (E.), Tales of Three Colonies, cr 8ro .. ..(Drane) 6/0 
Arnold (E.), Armature Windings of Direct Current Dy namos, “8v0 
(Lockwood) net 12/0 
= P.), The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of Claudius, 
sdcliewaeheseen jhccnesa niet Wibwebnobessbcineimbbipeshavecs heb anubepAeiSencen (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Bela (William), Two Biographies of, 8vo ............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Book of Matriculation and Degrees, 1851-1900, wer 8v0 dase Univ. Press) 10 0 
Bosvile (G. Me) Hunting in Couples, er 8vo petty sesseseees(OMMENSChein) 2/6 
Bourne (R. R. F.), Civilisation in Congoland, ‘Bv0 | ae ni “(e. S. King) net 10/6 
Bright (W.), The "Age of the Fathers, 2 vols. 8vo.. ....(Longmans) net 28/0 
Caftin (C. H.), American Masters of Painting, BUD véiceccrsusoenseniane (Richards) 120 
Casson (Ww. A.) and Whiteley (G. C.), The Education Act, 1902 (Knight) net 
Cook (T. A.), Spirals in Nature and Art. er vo .. (J. Murray) net 
Courlander (A.), Perseus and Andromeda, 1§mo. (Unicorn Press) net 

















Cromie (R.), The Romance of Poisons, Cr 8V0 ..........ccseeceeeeeesecerees (Jarrold) 
Davenport (A.), By the Ramparts of Jezreel, cr 8vo .(Longmans) 
Davidson (J.), The Knight of the Maypole, cr 8VO .........secceecerees (Richards) 


De Garmo (C. , Interest and Education, cr $vo.. qeeeees-(Macmillan) net 
Earle (A. M.), Sun Dials and Roses of Yesterday, cr Svo_...(Macmillan) net 
Fauna Hawaiiensis,,Vol. IIL., Part I1., Diptera, ito (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Fitzgerald (J. V. V.), Law Affecting the Pollution of Rivers and Water 


| all ool 
Om OO CorosTAT 
SARSSBAAG 

























Generally, 8vo ...... ..(Knight) net 7/6 
Frankland (Mrs. P.), Bacteria in Daily Life, cr 8vo... (Longmans) net 50 
Gaskell (Lady C. M.), The New Cinderella, and other Plays, er 8vo(Drane) 6/0 
Ghent (W. J.), Our Benevolent Feudalism, er 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Ghost of Chertgate Farm (The), and other Tales, by Etcetera ...... (Drane) 36 
Gibbins (H. de B.), Economic and Industrial Progress. ......(Chambers) net 5/0 
Giglioli (C. H. Dj. BURUOR 1G BIN, BVO 0.085 ss cecs severe ncsaves .. (J. Murray) net 21/0 
Goadby (K. W.), The Mycology of the Mouth, 8vo 0.0.0... (Longmans) net 8/6 
Gwynn (S.), To-day and To-morrow: Essays on Irish Subjects, er 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Hackett (W. H.), Decorative Furniture, English and French, of the Six- 

teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 8vo ..... sessee( Estates Gazette) net 10/0 
Hale (E. E.), Memories of One Hundred Years, vols ..(Macnillan) net 21/0 
Heilprin (A.), Mont Pelée and the etn dy of f Martinique (Lippincott) net 15/0 
Horae Semiticae, No. 1, 4to ........... ..(Camb, Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Horae Semiticae, No. 2, 4to .............. . 7(Camb. Univ. oe net 4/0 
Jelf (E. A.), e Education Act, 1902, 12mo... even’ ..(H. Cox) 2/6 
Jones (R. M.), A Boy’s Religion from Me smory, ‘er Svo .. ...(Headley) 26 
Kent (C. F.), The Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers, 1lémo.. (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Ketler (J. C.), The Tragedy of Paoting fu, er 8V0...........cceeceeeee (Revell) net 10,0 
Knight’s Handbook for Members of Local Education Authorities, com- 

piled by an Official, cr 8vo .... (Knight) net 3/6 
Latham (A.), The Diagnosis and Modern ‘Treatment. of ‘Pulmonary Con- 

RNIN CIN, TICES ro saierc, Cubs csp onnvesiehvacoduennsdhxdosabaliensesebcgaguasaeeseaty (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Latham (A.), The Prize Essay on the Erection of a Sanatorium for the 

Treatment of Tuberculosis, 8V0 ......sc-csisessseseee seeeeeseesesees (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Laurie (S. S.), Studies in the History of Educational Opinion from the 

NN, EF CODD ccc ccsicnenesiensvenvscvevssveseseaseqesnsenennced (Camb. Univ. Press) 60 
Lee (J.), Constructive and Preventive a (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Lehmann (L.), How to Sing cr 8vo... ... - eer sy net 60 
Living Pictures of the Animal W orld, 4to (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Loney (S. L.), Solutions of the Examples in Elements Hydrostatics, 

scaaee siuoied a. Univ. Press) 5/0 

ton (A.), Electricity ‘Applied to Mining, 8y0 .. ..(Lockwood) net 9/0 
sateen (B. Ho. ), The Gospel in the Christian Year: “Advent to Trinity, 

“— 8vo .. (Longmans) net 6/0 
Military Forces of Great and Greater Britain and of the Indian Empire, 

PP AII crnasni-nerenbbcbesentceesdnahtivestaartepereamecsaunisasbeabbopeeninhevonelinabeel (Gibbings) 3/6 
Molesworth (H. B.), Obstruction to Light, 4to ...... (Spon) net 6/0 
Never-Ending Wrong (The), & other Renderings of the Chinese (Richerds) 5/0 
Ohnet (G.), The Woman of Mystery, cr 8V0..........00.0000+ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Boby (H. 53. Roman Private Law in the Times of Cicero and of the 

I, Fe IE, BOO seinen nencnnsonasentmnrenneessecees (Camb. Univ. Press) net 30/0 
Rowe (A. M. & W. I.), The Secret of Her aoe PEIUD dscgitickssaxenecsaien (Drane) 6/0 
Savage (H. E.), Pastoral Visitation, cr 8vo.. .(Longmans) net 26 
Sergeant (A.), Anthea’s Way, cr 8vo sienipaien teenie (Methuen) 6/0 
Stone (W. — Cram (W. E.), American Animals, 4to- (R. Ward) net 12/6 
Strutt (J. W.), Scientific Papers, Vol. IV., 1892-1901 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Sturge (M. C.),The Truth and Error of C hristian Science, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 6/0 
Thomas (J. W.), The Ventilation, Heating, and Management of Churches 

and Public Buildings, cr 8vo .. «...(Longmans) 2/6 





Thompson (S. P.), Design of Dynamos, 'Bvo .. (Spon) net 12/0 
Thorne (E.), The Heresy of Teetotalism, er B00 sence .(Simpkin) 6/0 
Thornton (P. M.), Continental Rulers in the Century, r8¥0 (Chambers) net 5/0 
Washington (B. T.), Character Building, cr 8V0 ..........cc.ccseeece eee (Richards) 6/0 
oo re in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. III., 

.(Camb. Univ, Press) net 15/0 
Ww sm, Aunt (Ww. C.D. ). “Treatise on the Theory of Solution, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
WV biting (1,.), BOetOn DAIS, OF BVO 60. cvccccvcscssesnesconnsesnsnsvesnsesesvons (Low) net 10/6 
Weodworth (J. V.), Dies: their Construction and Use, roy 8vo (Low) net 4/0 
Wright (S.), Digest of Lawand Arbitration Cases, 8vo (Estates Gazette) net 12/6 








QUINQUENNIAL APPEAL. 


oo LONDON HOSPITAL 
APPEALS, 


A GENERAL APPEAL IS ONLY MADE EACH FIFTH YEAR 
so that expemse may be saved. 
WHY YOU ARE ASKED TO HELP! 
The a stands in the midst of the POOREST WORKERS of the 
Ea 





Ne one can ever suggest that it should be moved one foot from its present site, 

ae is the ONLY LARGE GENERAL HOSPITAL for the whole of EAST 
NDON. 

It a £85,000 A YEAR to KEEP UP the HOSPITAL, of 


which only £22,000 comes from its Investments and Estate. 


LAST YEAR 
162,147 
POOR wares. ATTENDED = — PATIENTS, 
ND NO LESS T 
13,160 
WERE TREATED as IN-PATIENTS. 
It is the LARGEST HOSPITAL for MEN In 
It is the LARGEST HOSPITAL for WOMEN ? ENGLAND 
It is the LARGEST HOSPITAL for CHILDREN / 
CONTRIBUTIONS are to _be seut to 
J. H. BUXTON, Esq., J.P., Treasurer. 
The Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman, 


or to 
THE SECRETARY, LONDON HOSPITAL, E. 
Cc R O s fh I C s . 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN offers each quarter to successful solvers 
Prizes of the value of £30. The Curreut Number contains the Second Acrostic 








ee 


_ EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED, on January 20th, if possible, for the Boys’ Grammar Schoo 
Aston, an ASSISTANT- MASTER, who must possess a Degree of one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom, and be qualified to teach the usual clagg 
subjects, including French and German. Must be a good disciplinarian and 
prepared to take an active part in the school games. . 

Salary, £180. No residence. 

Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from the 
Head-Master, E. W. FLOYD, Esq., M.A., Woodlands, Doe Bank, Sutton 
Coldfield, to whom applications, with copies of testimonials, should be Sent ag 
soon as possible. 

Birmingham, January 6th, 1903. 


or BOROUGH OF WEST Hay 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary, £200 per annum. Candidates must 
have read the circular giving particulars of the duties of the post, which may 
be obtained on sending an addressed foolscap envelope to the P; Principal, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Romford Road, West Ham, E. 

All applications must be lodged with the PRINCIPAL before noon, 
January 29th, 1903. By order of the Council, 

Town Hall, West Han, E., F, E. HILLEARY, 

January 6th, 1903. Town Clerk, 


eee OF THE PASSMORE EDWARDS 
SETTLEMENT. 











The COUNCIL will -* in the month of February to the APPOINT. 
MENT of a WARDEN 


The salary is £250 per annum, with residence and board. 


Applications should be sent, together with not more than three references, 
to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, at the Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst of "January. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


want Ka MASTERSHIP of this WOODARD SCHOOL will be VACANT 
T JU 

The Fi beks is a Church of England Public School for 300 Boarders. 

Candidates must be in Priest’s Orders of the Church of England, under 
45 years of age, and Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge. 

Further information respecting duties, particulars of salary, &c., may be 
obtained, with a Form of Application, from the Provost of Denstone, 
Prebendary TALBOT, Church Eaton, Statford. 


HE GOVERNORS of the BLACKBURN GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL are about to PROCEED to the ELECTION of a HEAD. 

MASTER. He must be under 45 years of age and a Graduate of some 

Un versity in the United Kingdom, Salary £250 a year and a capitation fee of 

£3 per scholar; house, reut-free, 

Full particulars to be sent, along with three recent testimonials, to the 

undersigued, on or before January re 1903, 
THUB I. ROBINSON, 
2 Kiug Street, Blackburn, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL.—Fraulein WINTER (German 


State Diploma, University of Geneva Cert.,4 years England), 3 Claudia. 











life. Languages speciality. Literature, history, music, drawing, painting, 
Assistance from Professors of the University. Very desirable wiuter climate, 
Skating, tobogganning. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, B.D., Rector-Designate St, 
George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hattield, Herts, will be 
happy to give any information desired. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 

£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in July, 193. 

Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th, NEXT TEBM 
BEGINS JANUARY 19th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


VASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (ofGirton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental P—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St.. London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 


CHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
IN CONNECTION WITH PENSIONNAT HEUBI, 
CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT, LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, 
For further particulars apply Miss MAY YOUNG, Frognal Lodge, Hamp 
stead, London, N.W. Escort from London. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF, overlooking Golf 

Links.x—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. No day pupils. Large 

grounds, swimming bath, games, horse-riding.—Miss SUMMERS, Brinklea, 
Wimborne Road. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, can TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 

large grounds. Backward boys under 18 preferred. Public School and 
University Entrance or any Preliminary Examination. 


IGHLY ACCOMPLISHED FINISHING GOVER- 

NESS REQUIRES POSITION in GOOD FAMILY; thoroughly 
excellent references.—Apply, ‘‘ Miss W.,” care of Miss Cooper, Teachers’ 
Registry, Regent House, Gant Street, London, W. 


ECRETARY.—The WIDOW of a DOCTOR, with 

Experience of Secretarial Work, DESIRES OCCUPATION for whole or 
part of the day; type- writing; highest references, literary and professional— 
Address, “0. C.,” 38 Chepstow Place, Ww. 





























ARENTS and GUARDIANS. —WHOLESALE TEA 

and COFFEE COMPANY have VACANCY for SMART YOUTH as 

LEARNER; good references required; commence £20.—Letters only to 
“T, M.S.,” care of Abbott's, 32 Eastcheap, E.C,. 


ANTED, in an English family resident in Turkey, a 
YOUNG LADY of sound education, high principles, and cultivated 
tastes, as GOVERNESS for two children. Must be robust, active, an early 
riser, a lover of pe ig and fond of outdoor life; age 18 to 24.—For further 
particulars, apply to F. B. J. CALVERT, Esq. - Dardanelles, Turkey. 





LD SOUTHWARK. The remaining portion of the 
collection of the late W. RENDLE, F.R.C.S., WILL BE SOLD at 





ef the Third Quarterly Series. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: 8 WELLINGTON STREET, W.C. 


“SOTHEBY'S” on THURSDAY, January 2nd. Catalogues may be had, 


platz, RECEIVES limited number YOUNG LADIES over 14. English home- 
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ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
ol Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Honours for past year include Open Classical Schp., Wadham 
h Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 13th 

d 29th on the‘ Britannia’ (all first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st 
= from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; Admission to Woolwich. 
REx TERM, JAN. lY'tu.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRE- 


TARY, 82 Sackville Street, Ww. 


OLKESTONE. — BAYHAM HOUSE, GRINSTON 

AVENUB.—Home Schoo! for Girls.—Principal, Miss BUBGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


ees ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 


Public one 
Bxaminations, 
Coll., Oxford ; 9t 








AT ERCHANT TAYLORGY SCHOOL. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 2lst. 
« Entrance Examination at 11 a.m. on that day, 


y 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, k&.C. 
‘HE NAVY.—G. F. BURGESS, M.A. Oxon., Upland 
House, Epsom, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and is 


der the recent Admiralty Memorandum) able to undertake the prepara- 
a (Naval Candidates, The position of the Schoel, close to the Downs, is 


exceptionally good. 
i a WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 











ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rev. 
Prebendary Hedgeland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress, Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL.— Principal, Miss 

GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Camb., assisted 

by Miss SMALLPEICE, of Newnham College, Camb., formerly Head-Mistress 

of Dewsbury and Kendal High Schools, and others. Bracing climate. Home 
comforts, individual care. Bathing, Swimming, Tennis, Hockey. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local, Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to ey ition, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton. Bristol. 


OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PABES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Heulth 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-fields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, oo 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 


oF BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 148ur— 
( Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans l'étude 
speciale de la langue fran aise. Les lecons de fran.ais, aussi bien que les 
levons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont onnées A la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature a la Sorbonne.— Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser i Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Références :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth, 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Meadlle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois. 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


YDGATE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.—Excel- 
lent situation and climate. Boys Prepared for the Navy and Public 
Schools, Entrance or Entrance Scholarship Exams.—Prospectus and list of 
ae on application to the Head-Master, RB. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. 
antab. 


ID E F O R D, De ¥ OO N. 
WEST BANK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Modern Education. Preparation for Exams. Special attention to modern 
languages. Tennis, hockey, cricket. Entire charge of children from abroad, 
Principals, the Misses ABBOTT. 


EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs, Arthur Lyttelton. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 



































| ra on the sea-frout; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
BING TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY 20th, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

THE TERM COMMENCED JANUARY 15th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmiugham, 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 


Preparation for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Twenty Public School Entrance Scholarships gained. 








Chapel, Gymnasium, 7 acres Playing-Fields, Swimming-Bath. 
NAVY CLASS to meet the requirements of NEW REGULATIONS 
starting January 16th. 


Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master. 


T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOURS GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master, W. G. RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination, January 13th, 1903. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress, Miss M. G. 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination, January 17th, 1903. 
Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the Governors, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


RIGHTON (2 Queen Square)—S. MARY’S SCHOOL. 
For the Daughters of the Clergy and others.—Fees, 30 Gu neas per 
annum, inclusive of Board and Laundry, and Tuition in English and French, 
and Pianoforte. Extras: German, Latin, Drawing. Dancing, Violin, and 
Church Embroidery. Exams: Oxford Local, &c. Prospectus.—Apply, MOTHER 
SUPERIOR, with full postal address. School REOPENING JAN. 20th, 1903. 











ES fF HEA 8s Cc O L, 
HAM COMMON, are a SURREY. 
*yincipals : 


P 
Miss E. E. LAWRENCE and Miss M. F. SKEAT. 
The School RE-OPENS on WEDNESDAY, January 2lst, 1903. 


YEACONSFIELD, SOUTH BUCKS. 


NORFOLK HOUSE SCHOOL will REOPEN on JANUARY 2lst. Mr. 
Marcon will meet the 4 p.m. train at Paddington as usual. 


T\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for boys between 6 and 153 

years. Individualtuition. Bracing situation. Large grounds, gymnasium, 

&c. Physical culture under direction of Mrs. Conn. Fees from 90 guineas. — 

Prospectus, with list of referees and of pareuts of pupils, from RB. F. WINCH, 
M.A., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


| gp ne LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH TYLEE 

GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of Euglish Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses. &¢c., on application. Refs.: J. Churton Collins, Esq.,M.A.; E. Purcell, 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65—£55 per 

annum, Additional Boarding House next Term, which begins JANUARY 23rd. 
—For Prospectus, &c., address to Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


| ae COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


‘\DENTHORPE, EASTBOURNE. — High-class School 

‘4 for Gentlemen’s Daughters (Boarders only).—Beautifully situated on 
high ground, Perfect sanitation. Good statf of Resident Mistresses and 
Visiting Professors, Special care of delicate girls,—Mrs. and Miss DODWELL 
KINGSFORD. 


_ INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDIUAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 


PLCKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 

NK ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1830. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 

Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répetitrices, Chaperons, 

Companions, Lady Housekeepers (Euglish aud Foreign), introduced for British 

Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES.—Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. 


FFIUITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD.— High 


situation. Co-education to age of 14, Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedale’s School, Head-Master. 










































































PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
{ PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 





Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Per and 115 Canno 
Street, E.C, ' bind sade . 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References:— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Bl#®e. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Professor 
Yerk Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 
ber? CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singiug, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERSof GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
DUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs, Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


y ? ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. Engiish refs.—Prospectus, Miles, HEISS, 


FINHERE WILL BE in JANUARY VACANCIES for 

THREE BOYS in first-class Preparatory School in North of London. 
Gravel soil. Sanitation perfect. Preparation for Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Good playground, cricket, and football field.—Prospectus, refereuces, 
and full particulars from ‘‘ H.,’’ J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, E.C. 


ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL. 


Small Public School. Moderate fees. Two additional boarding-houses now open. 
NEXT TERM JANUARY 191g. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPELL, M.A. 

















—— 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


ECTATOR. 
R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, to, 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K,G, 
ComMMITTEE OF MaNaAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
TheRev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 8rd, 


MONICA’S SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SURBEEY. 





S * 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np, 1903. 


LIFTON BANK SCHOOL 
ST. ANDREWS. 








Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 





Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 





shy H E C O L L E G E , 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


LS gtie EDUCATED from 8 to 14, and carefully prepared 
for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools, The 
Buildings have been specially designed and erected for the school. Chapel, 
yinnasium, swimming-bath, joiner’s shop. Bracing situation on the Surrey 
ills. Twenty Public School Entyance Scholarships gained.—Rev. S, I. W. 
SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, St. Winifred’s, Kenley, Surrey. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Recent 
Successes include University Scholarships and Exhibitions, Passes into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, &c. A New Block will be opened next term containing 
Chemical Laboratory and additional Class Rooms. Junior House for Boys 
under 12.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. 


ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N. 

(8 miles from London).—First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Fine old country house, beautiful 

rounds and playing-tield. Healthy bracing air. London Professors. 
Tockey, Cricket, Tennis, Cycling. &c. The Misses FENTON. 


me CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 














PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 


Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time, 


W IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE.—This Residential 

Art School for Ladies has Removed to a large new house with a fine 
lofty Studio (50 ft. by 25 ft.). Separate Studio for the Modelling Class, which is 
under Mr. ALFrep Drury, A.R.A. During last year two students were admitted 
to the Painting Schoo] of the Royal Academy, and a student trained at the 
College received the Armitage Prize in the Sculpture School.— Prospectus 
from the Art College, Alwyne Road, Wimbledon. 














ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNEK HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a evltivated Enghsh home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examuation & Inspection. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics. and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ee OS HOME FOR BOYS.— 
Mr. C. E. FREEMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. &, Mr. Freeman was educated at Haileybury and Caius College, 
Cambridge, aud has been a Sclioolmaster 16 years. Mrs. Freeman is a trained 
nurse, and well qualified to look after the health of the pupils.—Address, 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea, Suffolk. 











Thi tod tear E COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
4_ President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 

=i1X SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army aud Navy subjects, 

For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


} inmneicmeed REGISTRY AND EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY. 
Conducted by Miss AGNES G. COOPER 
(For several years Registrar of the Teachers’ Guild Registry, and of the Joint 
Ageucy for Womeu Teachers). 
Address, REGENT HOUSE. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Terms most favourable. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
~An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


e 7 te M M E R I N G. 





MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, Y, 
KDe Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as 4 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHA 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 


Ne ee HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and hag 
a fine open garden attached, with a wailed-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within tive minutes’ walk, The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees trom 80 
guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rey, 

Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall. near Stafford, to BEECHMONT. nearSEVENUAKS. Magnificent 

position, 700 ft, above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Founded 1674 
Head-Master: R. A. LITTLE, M.A., LL.D. 
BOYS from 8 to 18 years are PREPARED for Commercial life, the Professions, 
and Universities. Very healthy position 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Moorland 
air. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Water supply pure. Workshops, Swim 
ming Bath, Laboratory, Gymuasium, Good Playing-tields. Fees £48-£60, 


S7; MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 

WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-tields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev, the WARDEN. 


i UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen, 
—'The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth, Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls, 


NivVeRS 1 TY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars conceruing Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence ia 
= Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
i UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURBNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 























The house stands on theslope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders Only received. Prospectuses on application. 


‘ie DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs. University, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 








N R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
aud Parents, well-reeommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries aud applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs, Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Etficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education, Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


| aiabeaaeaed SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 
Fourteenth Annual Issue. 








Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers, 


PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
not fail to cousult the above, 





School for the Treatment and Education of Boy Sufferers, conducted by 
r. E. GRIERSON—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Adults also received. 


Address, 10 Bentinck Street, London, W.; and “Staverton,” Bediord, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


C* 
IAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
A RESIDENT OMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 1 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
4 Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
a “lusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


H-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
iJ aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
re and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
siaving-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
P A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition For Prospectus and terms apply to 
. The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


ee 
ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
J LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: from 13 to 15 years; Introductory Course ; no fees.—-AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticulture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture ; Fad course ; 
feo for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
course; yearly fee, £2.—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES: no fees. -WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
4to 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
years’ course; monthly fee, £1.—-LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 
from the lst Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.— DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
D holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
achool boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town,’’ Purest water and perfect 
ganitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E, JONES, Proprietor. 











SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
‘Jotiresco3” INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- ». 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 

experiments by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 

fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 

“INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds an 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


per 9- Ib. WASSAIL 7. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2/6. 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 


i1b. Sample Tin, THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 0. 


post-free, 2/1. 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. 
“usumez BOARDMANS = 7/4 » 


The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent 
physicians. 
R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Laverpool District Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 











(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many —— Vastly economical. Ouce tried 
**comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 


WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 





NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES anl OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEA1H, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Purents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors ivr all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 





ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 


reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or | j 
| LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented bya Member of the University of Cambridge, 


peeers 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


‘HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies aud Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Priucipal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority ou shorthand.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


ys or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 








Steamers, | Bristol | Jamaica 
(depart) (arrive) 
Port Antonio ... soe ove ese Sist Jan. j 13th Feb. 
Port Royal se sen os pe 14th Feb. | 27th Feb, 
Port Morant .., aS pee 28th Feb, 13th March 





Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 


Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
Ompetent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester. 


£9 PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
2ud class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. 

___ Particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 

y the magnificent vessels of 

THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


APPLY 18 MOORGA1E STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 


(QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES by 


their Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic [sles, South of France. Sicily, Crete. Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
rance, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March l4th to April 27th, Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefrauche can leave London respectively on Mareh 6th 
and 4th, Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 
Managers { F, GREEN and CO. 2 Head Offce—Fenchurch 
{ANDERSON ANDERSON, and CO.§ Avezue, Loudon, E.C. 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Lande” 








For assage, apply to the latter tirm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E,C., or to the 
West Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Bee WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Desperate 
>) Remedies, 3 vols., 1371; Lorua Doone, 3 vols., 15v9; Jane Eyre, 8 vols., 
1847 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; Tom Brown’s School Duys, Ist edit., 1857. Bare Books 
supptien. Catalogue free.-—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 








ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 
Books. Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors und others having 
Libraries or smaller Collectious of Buoks to dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Laue. Established 1809, 


] OOKS WANTED.—25s. gach OFFERED. Brewer’s Henry 
VIII, Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853. Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman ot No Importance, Greville 
Mewoirs, Yule’s Murco Polo, Pater’s Renaissance. 1873, Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


O BOOK BUYERS.—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
spotless condition, post-free. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacu Work OFFERED.—AIl have 
Coloured Illustratious—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828; Alken’s National Sports. 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Huntiug Field, 1336; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; 
Confessions of an Oxonian. 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1323- 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Jouruey, 12 Coloured Plates; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton's 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1/96; Aiken’s Specimens of Riling near Loudon, 1823; Acker- 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OrreRED.—Handley 


Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freemian’s Historical Geography, 
2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Teunyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1395; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1574; 
Symouds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhuuting, 1526; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Sbirley’s Deer Parks, 
1867; White’s Seiborne, 1789; Desperate Remedies, $ vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols., 1378; Jackson’s Freach Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorua 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, PARTI. 3s. 6d. net. 
6 em RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 
By SeLwyn Brinton, M.A. A Complete Account of the Art of the 
Ttalian Revival, in Three Parts, richly Illustrated, with Aualysis of Artists* 
Works, London; Simpxin, Maxsuart, Hamiiton, Kent, & Co., Limited, 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “‘CHURCH’S OUTLOOK SERIES” 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net. 


THE POSITION OF THE LAITY IN THE 


CHURCH. By Atrrep Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Windsor and 
Assistant Bishop in the Diocese of London; formerly Bishop of Sydney 
and Primate of Australia. 
The object of this wozk is to examine briefly the true position of the lait 
in the Church of Christ, in regard both to rights and responsibilities, The 





task is undertaken under the strong conviction that, with a view both to 
Church reform and to Church progress, it is urgently necessary for us to 

















































Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 





It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 


experiment, 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 





and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
& BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


MABIE, TODD, 





Episcopal direction, 


secure for our Church some organisation of self-government in which clergy 
and laity shall be adequately represented and rightly co-ordinated undey 


Tn large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


PREACHING AND PREACHERS: 


Criticisms and Suggestions. By JosrPpH Gowan. 
“A quaintly interesting volume. Mr. Gowan has swept his net through 
many seas, and brings to land some interesting captures.”—S. S. Chronicle, 
“There is a science of preaching, just as much as there is a science of 


; navigation. We think that Mr. Gowan’s book ought to rank among the most 


A STUDY OF 


PEN 


HERBERT MIALL. 





valuable text-books of that science. We know of no work which so thoroughly 
touches at all points the preacher’s life and its needs.”—Christran Age, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


HYMN-WRITERS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. With Selections and Biographical Notices, By G, A, Leasx, 
M.A, 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, 9d. net, 


THE CHRISTIAN’S INTER- 


MEDIATE STATE. Selected from Three Sermons preached by the late 
Rev. E. T. Marca-Puituirps in 1849, then Rector of Hathern. 
Prefatory Note by the Rev. Percival Satu, formerly Vicar of Holy Trinity 
Cheltenham; St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, &c, 


With a 


In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, 1s. net. 


NATURAL FOOD: or, 


Health by Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. J. P. SanpLanps, 
In crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SANITATION—PUBLIC AND PERSONAL, 


A Book for the County, District, and Parish Councillor, 
Lanps, M.A., T.C.D., Autbor of ‘‘ Natural Food.” 


In 


THE CURSE OF DRUNKENNESS, Present. 


day Expedients, and THE “ONLY” REMEDY. 
proposal which will be found to adequately meet the ditiiculties of identifi. 
cation in carrying out the new Act in large towns, to which is appended a 
copy of the Licensing Act, 1902, coming into force January Ist, 1903. By J, 


How to Maintain 


By J. P. Sanp 


crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


Being a new legislative 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold aé much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 











GOLD MEDAL. 











Applications for Copies of the SPEC: 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





91° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 10° 
23 if repayable on demand. 23 iL 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET ,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
ot 1Us. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 5. W. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page..... $06000006e0 cccccecscceh10 10 0 
Half-Page ....... eeccce Cececce 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page ......... soocces 212 6 
Narrow Column ..... ecccoce -- 810 0 
Half-Column .......e00+ scsesne Lae 0 
Quarter-Column .....66. ecooce OW 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ........0. ooeeee£l1414 0 
UG RRS eon sesdaces cooce Jean 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
Width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, WILSON Company L7tD., 3) 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DeEpéT, Cairo and Port 
Said; GORDON AND GotTcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; 
PRICTOR AND Company, Dunedin; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; 
H. BAILLIE AND ComMPANy, Wellington, 
N.Z.; RB. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. ©. 
Riapy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
pPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
E FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS: 
By Georges Clemenceau (Member of the French Senate). 
A LESSON TO LORD LANSDOWNE. By Ignotus. 


THE PORT OF LONDON (with a Map). By Sir Henry D. Le 
Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, and late Chairman of the West India Dock Company). 


THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN PEACE. By J. E. B. Seely, 

A HOLIDAY COURSE AT THE JENA UNIVERSITY. By Miss 
Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN THE SALE-ROOM. By W. Roberts. 

THE BRITISH ANTI-NATIONALISTS IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
WAR. By H. W. Wilson. 

THE POETRY OF HERRICK. By the Rev. Canon H. C, 
Beeching. 

JOHANNESBURG. By Pseudo-Africanus. 

THE HIGHER POLICY OF DEFENCE, By James R. Thursfield. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


CERTIFICATE OF SALES, 

We have examined the books of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW for the year ending September 30th, 1897, and 
for the year ending September 30th, 1902, and hereby 
certify that the sales of this periodical have doubled 
during the five years. 

(Signed) GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
Chartered Accountants. 
London, E.C., December 10th, 1902. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


ALBERT CHEVALIER’S LIMELIGHT LAYS. 1s. 


Illustrated by Rossi ASHTON, 





LIMELIGHT LAYS. By AvBert CHEVALIER.  Iilus- 
trated by Ross1 Asuton. 1s. 
MICKY MOONEY, M.P. By Heven Savitz. With 


numerous clever [Mlustrations by Nancy Ruxton, 28, 
“Rare rollicking humour.” — Brislol Mercury. 


THE TRANSIT OF THE RED DRAGON, and other 
Tales. By Epen PuiLipotts, 3s, 6d. [February 16th. 
RED-HEADED GILL. A Novel of absorbing interest. 


By Bre Owen. 6s. [February 16th, 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Ltd. 


NOW READY. 
SUTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE 
IN HORTICULTURE FOR 1903. 


Beautifully Nlustrated with 250 Illustrations, principally Photographic. 

The 7/MES says :—“ All cultivators of Vegetables and Flowers who aim at 
success are aware of the importance of getting seeding operations completed 
in proper time, and the study of such a guide as this—for it truly is a guide— 
will enable them to mature their plans in good time.” 

The MORNING POST says :—“ It is a veritable storehouse of information 
concerning gardening operations.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—“ The book is thickly stored with horti- 
cultural inforination and contains many bright illustrations of remarkable 
crops and plants,” 

Price 1s., post-free. Gratis to Customers. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, Reading. 


THE VOICE OF THE WORLD. 
Price Siw Shillings. 
By ARTHUR H. HOLMES, 


AvurHor oF “ QuINFORD.” 








“Without doubt a noteworthy book. Its merits are conspicuous, It is 
well written......A powerful motive.”—Daily Mail, 

“The development of the man and the woman is cleverly indicated...... A 
thoughtful book.” —Academy and Literature. 


Mr, THOMAS BURLEIGH, 876-7 Strand, W.C, 









JOHN LONG’S POPULAR’ NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG begs to announce that he 
has just published the following important New 
Novels, 6s. each. 


FUGITIVE ANNE. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “ The Scourge Stick,” &, 


AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The House on tne Marsh,” &c, 


CRIMSON LILIES. 


By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “ A Daughter of England,” &. 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “ A Wilful Woman,” &, 


AN UNWISE VIRGIN. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy’s,” &c. 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING, Author of “ As Caesar's Wife,” &c. 


THE LAST FORAY. sy. #. rorsrenr. 


*,* A stirring tale of the border raiders in the sixteenth century. 


THE PARISH DOCTOR. sy atec coox. 


*,* Vivid impressions of life in a contemporary suburban parish, 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE WORLD MASTERS. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of “ The Angel of the Revolution,” &c. 


THE CAR OF PHCBUS. 


By ROBT. JAS. LEES, Author of “ Thro’ the Mists,” &. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS. 











Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


5d. ana 41d, 


per ounce respectively. 


A delightful combination | 
of our “Navy Cut” and | 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with | 
rare Eastern Tobaccos . . | 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, LONDON. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


NOLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &. 
MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 


is Now Ready. : 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 








4k 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food Ne. 3 


From birth to 8 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards, 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Leadea, B.G. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST. 


WBRITE FOB COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


FIRST LATIN COURSE. 


A LATIN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Based on Conversation throughout. 
By E. H. Scott, B.A., and Frang Jones, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The SCHOOL WORLD (January, 1903) says :—‘‘ The most noteworthy books of 1902 (classics). There 
is one which may be said to mark a new epoch in the teaching of Latin, and this must have the place of 
honour. A First Latin Course, by Scott and Jenes (Blackie). This is quite the best book published 
hitherto for beginners, and we venture to prophesy that this, or others written on the same principle, 
will supersede all existing manuals,” 

The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (October, 1902) says:—‘‘We greatly prefer this Latin book for 
beginners to the comic Latin Primer which was the last book of the kind we noticed. This bears on the 
face of it the marks of direct experience. A boy who has gone through it, that is at the end of the first 
year, will be in a position to tackle consecutive Latin prose, such as selections from Caesar or Ovid, The 
plan of the book is thoroughly souné, and it has been well carried out.” 

The PILOT says: —“ An excellent beginner’s book of Latin, giving ations of grammar with exercises. 
We are especially pleased to see that the language is properly manipulated from the first, brief conversa- 
tions alternating with narrative and the like, a hint for method which has been proved valuable by many 
teachers. Just this isthe most practicable and fruitful reform in all language teaching which we may 
hope to see widely adopted in all schools. ’ 








BLACKIE’S 


es a 
Illustrated Latin Series. 
General Editor—Professor R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 
The Volumes are published with or without Vocabularies. 
CAESAR—GALLIC WAR. Books I.-VII. Edited ; OVID—METAMORPHOSES. I. Edited by Ernest 
a ay Eve ge: yn | * i i wsor, BA. ls. 6d. 
an ., 1s. 6d. each ; V. an ., 28. each. = é 
CICERO—THE CATILINE ORATIONS. Complete, | SALLUST | THE, CATTLE cone 


Edited by Professor C. H. Krenz, M.A. 2s, 6d. : 
? = TACITUS-AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. Fiam- 
ld gel a STEAD Watters, M.A. ls. 6d. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. Edited by W. 

Ceci, LaminG, M.A Is. 6d. TERENCE — PHORMIO. Edited by W. Crciu 
HORACE THE ODES. Books I.-IV. Edited by Laminc, M.A. Without Vocab., 4s. 6d. 

S. Gwrrs, B.A. 1s. 6d.each. Complete. 5s. VIRGIL—AENEID. I. and VI. Edited by H. B. 
CoTTERILL, M.A. 2s. each. 


Livy. — > Edited by Professor Joun Brown, 

WA. . 

LIVY k ; VIRGIL—AENEID. TI. and III. Edited by Pro- 
ee cae Ve. ees. ty. aes fessor SaxDrorD, M.A. IT.» 2s.; III., ls. 6d. 


LaminG, M.A. 2s. 6d. each. s 
LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by G. G.| VIRGIL GEORGICS. I.-IV. Edited by 8. E. 
WiuxsOLT, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 


Loaxe, M.A. 2s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES. 
PLATO'S CRITO. Edited by A. S. Owzn, M.A, 
6 


AESCHYLUS—EUMENIDES. Edited by L. D. 
Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 6d. . 6d. 

EURIPIDES—CYCLOPS. Edited by the Rev. J. | XENOPHON—ANABASIS. I. Edited by C. E. 
Henson, M.A. 1s. 6d, Brownnrice, M.A. 2s. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Book I. Edited by the | XENOPHON -ANABASIS. Il. and IV. Edited by 
Rev. E. C. Everarp Owen, M.A. 2s. the Rev. G. H. Natu, M.A. 2s. each. 


SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By Professor H. G. ATKINS, M.A., King’s ollege, London. 
Printed in red and black, cloth, ls. 6d. 

The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY (in a special review, December, 1902) says :—‘‘ This 
appears, in my opinion, the best attempt that has been made to provide us with the essentials of French 

Tammar in as smal] a compass as possible...... Hitherto such a book has not been known to me, but now 
Professor Atkins in these fifty-one pages has given us sufficient for the first two or three years of a 
student’s French career. The device of printing in red the important points, such as the endings of 
verbs. is an enormous advantage, and must strike the student’s eye at once, and should remain photo- 
graphed in his memory. The book is so good that I venture to suggest a few points that in my opinion 
would make it even better still.’"—Dr V. Payen Parner. 


SKELETON GERMAN GRAMMAR. By|LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


: : Selections from the Great French Writers. 
9 a M.A. Printed in red and Edited with Introductions and Concise Notes. 
, 1s. 6d. 


32 to 40 pages, 4d. each. Complete list (26 
Similar in scope and arrangement to above. 


volumes) post-free on application. 
GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By RAWDON ROBERTS, (Just Published.) Is, 6d. 

This is a text-book on modern lines and should be welcomed by those teachers who, while wishing to 
adopt modern methods, seek to secure for their pupils a mental training similar to that afforded bya 
study of Euclid’s Elements. It is an eminently practical book, being replete from the very beginning 
with exercises requiring the use of the straight-edge, the pencil, the compass, and the protector. The 
definition and the axiom receive a somewhat more extended application than is the case in Euclid. All 
the essentials of the earlier books of Euclid are here reduced into a small number of propositions, but 
the spirit of the book, its colereuce, and the rigid logic with which the propositions are developed is 
quite Euclidean, 

















BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
GLASGOW, DUBLIN, BELFAST, BOMBAY. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


atron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
e Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, r.3 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Kight Hon. LORD AVEBURY F.B.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, E.G. ; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. é 
Committee—Bev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, Austin ig FX Spine 
.. Mrs. J. R. 








Gedye, Esq, Sir A. Geikie, F.RS., Sir R. Giffen, K C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Exq., LL y 
Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hun’. M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1, Sir Cc. M. Keuuedy, C.B., 
K.C.M.G , Sidney Lee, Esq., W. 5. Liliy, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Murzials, Cc Sir F. 


Esq., C.B., 

Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Bigg, D.D., S. Egg sae Esq., H. B. Tedder, Esq., Bev. H. ~ lg D.D., Sir 
Spi Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. : ; 
OPT he Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscr’ption, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE. FIFTH ED'TION, 2 vols. 1888, royal 8vo, may still 
be had. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary ana Librarian. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 








188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS & SONS 
NEW LAW WORKS. 


Just Published. Tenth Edition. Royal 8vo, & 


2 
ADDISON ON CONTRACTS. 4 
Treatise on the Law of Contracts, Tenth 
Edition. By A. P. PercevaL Keep and Wy E 
Gorpox, Esqs., Barristers-at-Law, 1%, 
“This is by far the best book upon the 
Contract possessed by the profession, and ge 
thoroughly practical book.”—Law Times, : 


Just Published. Sixth Edition. Royal 12mo, 6s, 


ELLIS’ TRUSTEE ACTS; including 


a Guide for Trustees to Investments, 3 
Artuur Lee Evuis, Esq., Barrister-at-Lay 
Sixth Edition. By L. W. Brryg, Bs, 
Barrister-at-Law. 193,” 


Just Published. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s, 64, 


] 

HIGHMORE’S STAMP LAWS. 8; 
NaTHANIEL JOSEPH H1GHMORE, Esq., Assistant 
Solicitor of the Inland Revenue, 2, 

“This edition, like the former one, will be found 
of the greatest use by solicitors, officers of com. 
panies, and men of business.” 

—Law Journal, Dec. 6th, 1902, 





Now Ready. No. 73 (January). 5s, 
Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 6d, 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEY, 


Edited by Sir Frepericx Poutocx, Bart., D.C.L, 
LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence jy 
the University of Oxford. 


ConTENTS :— 

Nores: Evasion of Death Duties; Trade Unions 
and Conspiracy ; Carriage of Goods by Sea—Breach 
o! Duty to Shippers ; Conveyancing Cases; Income 
Tax on Voluntary Grants to Clergymen; Assigp. 
ment of Contracts; ‘‘ Substantial Commence. 
ment” of Statutory Works; <A Contract of 
Agency in 1281 (R. J, Whitwell) ; Hannis Taylor 
on International Public Law (T. E. Holland, K:C,) 
&c.—CODIFICATION OF MERCANTILE Law. By M.D. 
Chalmers, C.S.I1.—THrORIES OF ToRT IN Mopzry 
Law. By Edward Jenks.—Laxsour Comperitioy 
AND THE Law. PartI. By D. R. Chalmers-Hunt, 
—TuE Work oF 4 ScHOOL OF Law. By W, Blake 
Odgers, K.C.—Tur GorE Case. By W. Digby 
Thurnam.—Earity Siavonic Law. By Maxime 
Kovalevsky.—Book Reviews. 


Catalogue of Law Works Post-free, 








STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 
119 and 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW SERIES, 
READY TO-DAY. 
(Price Sixpence—of all Newsagents.) 
ConTENTS :— 
“TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.” 

The Opening Chapters of a New Endless Topical 
Romance, covering The Delhi Durbar, Mr, Chamber. 
lain's Tour, The Australian Drought, and The 
Question of the Unemployed. This is a new de- 
parture. The endless romance will be written by 
several well-known authors, and will take the chief 
events of the month as the theme for a series of 
short stories, all of which will be deftly woven 
together into a serial stury of the Adventures of the 
Family of Lord Gordon of Rockstone. The romance 
will deal not with bygone times, but with the 
intense and vivid life of our own times. 

Character Sketch, THE PARTY OF THE 
FUTURE, with its Dayof Judgment Programme. 
This is a leading feature in the January Number of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A Sketch of the New Party which will give 
effect to the aspirations of the Democracy for 
the gradual couversion of the British Empire 
into a Co-operative Commonwealth, whose great 
aim will be to secure for every British citizen 
the right to a human life, emancipated from 
those conditions which at present deprive mil- 
lions of any hope of Health, Morality, or In- 
telligence. All the original features of the 
BEVIEW OF REVIEWS, which have given it a 
world-wide popularity, are maintained. The central 
idea, that of F gevce spoons. the busy reader with « 
carefully edited and condensed summary of all the 
most important articles appearing in the periodical 
literature of the world, will always be kept to the 
front. It will more than ever be the Busy Man's 
Magazine, presenting every month an encyclopedic 
digest of all that is best in contemporary thought. 

The “ Progress of the World” will continue to 
sound the keynote of hope in every number of the 
Review. The much appreciated section devoted to 
the reproduction of the best caricatures to be found 
in the humorous Press of both hem:spheres will be 
continued. The Book of the Month, whose popu: 
larity has been attested by the extent to which this 
feature has been adopted in other periodicals, will 
continue to afford the readers of the Review av 
insight into the best books of our time; and the 
Supplement, entitled “ Wake Up, John Bull!” will 
continue to appear for the purpose of arousing our 
people to the need for greater activity and the 
exercise of keener intelligence if we are not to lose 
our industrial supremacy. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
May be obtained from any Bookseller or News- 
agent; or it will be sent post-free to any part of 
the world ee one war “—— vee by the a 
Review of Reviews ce, w use, 
Bizeet, Loudos, WC, 
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MACMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


By WILLIAM STRANG. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. 


7 9 HINGS. By Wit11Am Srrane. Fcap. folio, printed on O.W. 
alles Ran Paper by F)GouLpind. Limited to 200 copies, £5 5s. net. 


LONDON BEFORE THE CONQUEST. By 


Ww. B. Letuany. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A scholarly and critical book on a very fascinating 
theme......An admirable little volume, well illustrated and well written.” 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Dr. 


N. G. Prexson. Translated from the Dutch by A, A. WorzeL, Vol. I. 
8vo, 10s. net. 

















A HISTORY OF 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Pau, Janet and Gasrret S#artes, Translated by Apa Monanan. 
Edited by Professor Heyry Jones, LL.D. Vol. I. Psycuotoey, Vol. II. 
EruHIcs, “Merapuysics, aND Tuzopicy. 8vo, 103s. net each vol, 


MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 


By Epwarp Everett Hate, D.D. Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 


SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY: 


Garden Delights which are here Displayed in Very Truth and are Moreover 
Regarded as Emblems. By Atice Moxsk Eakte, Profusely Illustrated, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


POMPEII; its Life and Art. By Aucust Mav. 


Translated by Francis W. Keiser. With numerous Dlustrations, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











SECOND EDITION, REARRANGED. 


LIFE HISTORY ALBUM, TABLES, AND 


CHARTS, FOR RECORDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF BODY AND 
MIND FROM CHILDHOOD UPWARDS. With Introductory Remarks. 
Second Edition, Rearranyed by Fxancis Gatton, D.C.L., F.R.S. Medium 
8vo, 5s. net. 


OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM.  B; 


W. J. Guent. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND PREVENTIVE 


PHILANTHROPY. 


By JOSEPH LEE. With an Introduction by Jacop A. Bus. Globe 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 











REDUCED IN PRICE. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED 


“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., late Bishop of Durham. 8vo, Reduced from 10s. 6d to 6s. net. 


THE RICHES OF CHAUCER. With a few 


Explanatory Notes anda New Memoir of the Poet by Cuartes CowpEeN 
Ciarke. Crown Svo, Reduced from 7s. 6d, to 3s. 6d, 











(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, of TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms. 
with List of New Books, post free on 
aplication, 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. —Jesse’s 

9 Richard III., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols. ; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Aunals of Gallantry. 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 
1885; Alken's Popular Sougs. 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 





THE EGREGIOUS 
ENGLISH. 


By ANGUS MCNEILL. ss 5s. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 7th. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The TIMES says :—“This is a kind of retaliatory border 
raid, the other baron being Mr. Crosland, who wrote ‘The 
Unspeakable Scot.’ The one book may be taken as a 
counter irritant to the other. Mr. McNeill has......some 
shrewd things to say of our national failings.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—“Mr. Angus McNeill 
has avenged his native Caledonia with a book which ought to 
find innumerable readers between London and Aberdeen.” 


The SCOTSMAN says :—“ After all, the Englishman is our 
neighbour...... We shall accordingly say nothing of the 
insight with which the author penetrates and explodes 
the Englishman’s inflated pretensions to superiority.” 


NOVELS TO READ. 
THE WEIRD O’ IT. 


By M. P. SHIEL, Author of “ The Lord of the Sea,” &. 64. 
theneuwm.—* The whole conception is, so far as we know, original in fiction.” 
Dundee Advertiser.—* The publishing season, prolific as it has been, offers 
nothing more deeply engrossing.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ Mr, Shiel cannot be omitted from a list of the few very 
remarkable minds now at work in our literary world.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. 


By MARY ADAMS. Third Edition, Dlustrated, 6s. 


Mr. C. K. Suorter says in the Sphere :—‘‘ A brilliant book......Certain of the 
earlier scenes in particular have a beauty of passion that recalls some of the 
best things in literature.” 

Daily Mail.—“ It is all to the good that such a book should be written, and 
widely read, as it will be.” 


THE TWO VANREVELS. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of “ Monsieur Beaucaire.” Illustrated, 6s. 


Daily Mail.—‘ A quite delightful story. Betty Carewe is a very charming 
girl, while her father is properly hateful. Vanrevel also makes a model hero ; 
but the best character in the book is undoubtedly the hapless Crailey Gray, 
ne’er-do-weel and light-o’-love, wit, poet, aud scapegrace.” 


THE LAST ALIVE. 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, Author of “‘The Green Turbans.” 6, 
Morning Post.—‘ A capital story...... We read the book from beginning to end 


with entertainment.’ 
Bristol Mercury.—‘‘ One of those exciting novels that grip you at the first 
page, and do not release their hold until you reach the last sentence.” 


THE SENTIMENTAL WARRIOR. 


By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “ The Passion for Romance.” 6s. 


Athenzum.—* Mr. Jepson has the real gift of making things romantic, a gift 
so rare that it ought to secure attention at once, This is an exceptional novel.” 


BELSHAZZAR., 
By W. STEARNS DAVIS. Illustrated, 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The story of the famous feast. with its Oriental splendour 
and its terrible débacle, is told with dramatic force......4 romance of excep- 


THE CRIMSON WING. 


By H. C. CHATFIELD TAYLOR. 6s. 


British Weekly.—‘* ‘The Crimson Wing’ is well worth reading. It will even 
be re-read. For, though it is not likely to be forgotten, there are several 
scenes one likes to live through aguin......The story is finely conceived and 


finely told.” 
MLLE. FOUCHETTE. 
By CHARLES THEODORE MURRAY. ‘s. 


Glasnow Herald.—‘“ We do not recall any book which realises so accurately 
the salient features of Paris. Fouchette remains real aud abiding, gallant and 
pathetic little figure, and something to remember.” 


THE BOOK OF BALLYNOGGIN. 


By L. C. ALEXANDER. 6s. 
Scotsman.—* We cordially recommend Mr, Alexander’s book to all lovers of 
Trish wit and humour.” 
Birminyhum Gazette.—“ A book of rare merit, and one that ought to have a 
muititude of readers.” 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS. 


By THOMAS DIXON. Illustrated, 6s, 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Powerfully written, well handled, and unquestionably 
clever.” 
Glasgow Herald.—“ A book of much charm and power.” 





wants, Catalogues free.-HOLLAND BOUK CO.,35 Jobo Bright St., Birmingham, 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
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BURNS ANNIVERSARY. 


THE ISSUE OF 


TPs WEEKLY 


for FRIDAY next, 23rd of January, 
will contain a study by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor of the genius and 


personality of 


ROBERT BURNS. 


The same number will also present 
further interesting features con- 


cerning the 


Poets Life and Work. 


EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY. 


FFICES: Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London 


T.P’s WEEKLY. 


———___ 


MR. MURRAY 
has Just Published the following works: 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 393. JANUARY, 1903. 6s. 


. IRELAND FROM WITHIN. 
South AMERICAN ANIMALS AND THEIR ORIGI 
By RB. Lydekker, F.R.S. *  Cilustrateg, 
Tue Queen or THE BLUE-STOCKINGS. 
THE Game or SPECULATION. 
Emite Zoua: H18 Lire aNnD Work. 
A Consprctus or Science. By Sir M. Foster, M.P., F.B.8, 
Recent Sport AND TRAVEL. 
DiaRists OF THE Last CENTURY. 
Tue Earty ART oF THE NETHERLANDS, By Mrs, Ady, 
10. University Rerorm i Inpu, 
11. Tue Port or Lonpon. 
12. New TrstaMENnT CRITICISM. 
13, Tue PouiticaL Lire or QuEeEN VICTORIA. 


PRIS KE we 


VOLCANIC STUDIES 
IN MANY LANDS, 


Being Reproductions of Photographs, by the Author, of above 100 Act! 
Objects, with Explanatory Notices. By Tempest ANDERsoN, MD 
B.Se. Lond., F.R.G.S., P.C., Fellow of University College, London; Hor 
Secretary Yorkshire Philosophical Society. With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 4to, 21s, net. 


THE 
ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON, 


Memorials of its Members, with an Inquiry into the History of Yachting anj 
its Developmeut in the Solent, and a Complete List of Members with their 
Yachts from the Foundation of the Club to the Present Time. From the 
Official Records. By Montague Guest, Librarian of the R.Y.S,; and 
Wituiam B. Bourton, Author of “ The Amusements of Old London,” &, 
Medium 8vo, £1 lls. 6d. net, 


GOLDEN STRING. 


A Day Book for Busy Men and Women. By Susan, Countess or Matury 
BURY; and Miss VioLet Brooke-Hunt. Gilt edges, crown Svo, 5s, uet, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





ANIMALS FOR SALE. 


A NEW METHOD OF ADVERTISING. 


Perhaps no more successful method of advertising houses 
and properties for sale has been adopted during the past few 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


TWO NOVELS JUST READY. 
1. THE LONG VIGIL. By F. Jeyym 


TayLer, Author of ‘‘ Wanted, a Hero.” Red Cloth Library. 6s, 


2. THE MAN IN THE STREET. 








years than the publication, with the ordinary particulars of the 
properties offered, of an illustration of the house or grounds 
described in the advertisement. Experience has shown that the | 
principle of illustrating advertisements of landed properties is | 
capable of extension in other directions. If it is convenient to be 
able to see at a glance what kind of a house is offered for sale, 
without incurring the trouble and expense of a railway journey, 
it is equally convenient to those in want of a horse, or dog, or 
any other animal, to be able by looking at a picture to form a 
preliminary idea of any animal in the market. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Illustrated Advertisements of Animals for Sale. Advertise- 
ments of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer, should be accompanied by a 
photograph, to be reproduced with them. This method of 
advertisement has been found by experience to meet with greater 
success than any other. 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE SENT TO 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Publisned every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—“‘ Whipstocks, London.’, 





By Lucas Cuerve, Author of “ Blue Lilies,” &. Red Cloth Library, 6, 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 


ADVENTURE FOR NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG AND OLD. By Mn, 
AvuBRey Le Buionp (Mrs. Maine). With numerous Illustrations and 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

In this volume are collected all the most thrilling descriptions of Alpine 
adventures which the literature of the mountains contains. The pictures in 
this book form the only complete photographic record in existence of & 
mountaineer actually eugaged in scaling the giants of the Alps. 


THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. _ By Atice GarpNer, Lecturer and Associate 
of Newnbain College, Cambridge; Author of “Julian the Philosopher,” 
&e., &c. Cloth gilt, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 































“res 


THE OLD BAILEY & NEWGATE. | 


By Cuar.tes Gorpon. With about 100 Illustrations and a Frontispiece 2 
Tint, demy 8vo, 21s. net. . 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE NEITZSCHE LIBRARY. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. By Fnrieprics 


NierzscHe. Translated by Jouanna Voiz. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d, net 


LUNCHEONS: a Calis Picture Book. 


With over 200 Illustrations. By Mary Ronaup. ‘Large crown 870, cloth, 
6s. net. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess 


Evetrn Martinenco Cesargesco. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 7 


many other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITION. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 3; 


Joun Oviver Hopses, Author of ‘Love and the Soul Hunters,” & 
Paper covers, 6d. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.0 
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With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


r 
QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 

EDITOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPERY.” 
ATQR.—“ The biographer might indeed seem a bold man who should 
Basi 4 so soon after death, within one moderate and modest volume, 
the story of such a life. Both Mr. Lee’s own skill, and the methods of the 
»ooumental Dictionary for which this Life was first written, are excellently 
vindicated by his success. His book is a miracle of condensation.” 
GUARDIAN,.—* Mr. Lee has rendered another service to the reading public 

by his new biography..«...There is an amount of solid work, an_ infinite 
vitience, and a sense Of proportion about this book which distinguish it trom 
avything of the kind that has so far been published.” 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 


THE NONJURORS: 


Their Lives, Principles, and Writings. 
By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Gumley & Canon of Lincoln, 


Author of “The Church in England,” ‘The Anglican Revival,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 

ENGLISH CHURCHMAN.—“ Not only excellent in its thoroughness and 
lucidity, but opportune......A volume that wil] not be easily surpassed both for 
historical value and as a biographical treasure-house, coucise aud accurate, of 
theologians of that period,” 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: Sketches 


of Famous Seamen. By W. H. Fitcuett, B.A., LL.D., Author of “ Deeds 
that Won the Empire,’’ ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,’’ ‘‘ The Tale of the Great 
Mutiny,” ‘How England Saved Europe,” &c. With 11 Portraits and a 
Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 
STANDARD.—“ An interesting and in many respects brilliant book, from 
which the youth of to-day might well! draw inspiration.” 
PILOT.—“ Mr. Fitchett is far beyond conventional eulogy. 
that it is a worthy companion to his former works.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By 


James Anstiz, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NORTHERN WHIG,.—“ We have expended a good deal of mental energy 
over this book, and we are grateful for what we have gained from it.” 

OUTLOOK.—“ The fruits, one can see, of much sound, hard thinking.” 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 


CHANCE, BARONET. By J. F. Cuance. With a Preface by James 
Kenwarb, C.E., F.S.A. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ This excellent book will interest ordinary readers, as well 
as the experts who will enjoy its scientific details and figures,” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Bhodes Scholar at Oxford. By Grorce CaLDERON. With 16 Illustrations 

by the Author, THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
MONTHLY REVIEW.—“ Mr. George Calderon has joined in a conspiracy 
with the Kiplings. the Somervilles, and other persuns of ambidextrous gifts to 
raise the standard of authorship to a height beyond the reach of ordinary 
genius.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. By 


the Hon. Mrs. WopEenouse. Small crown &vo, 4s. 6d. 
TIMES.—*“ No one who is interested in Matthew Arnold can afford to be 
without this book, which gives us the thoughts he chose as his own to live 
with, and reveals him intimately without violating a single secret.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, —‘‘A real thesaurus of the choicest kind, 
which every lover of good literature is bound to possess,” 


NOTICE :— 
A THIRD IMPRESSION OF 
MR. MASON’S POPULAR NOVEL, 


THE FOUR FEATHERS, 


IS NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SPHERE says :—“ The booksellers are amazed at 
the extraordinary demand for Mr. Mason’s novel.” 


Enough to say 


A SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


IS NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTLE.—*Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many 
types of womanhood, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly 
stulied or so charmingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most 
delightful characters that have appeared in recent fiction.” 


A SIXTH IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


THE VULTURES, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRUTH.—“1 think you will like Mr. Merriman’s ‘The Vultures’ better 
than his ‘Roden’s Corner,’ and quite as well even as “that very fine novel ‘The 
Sowers.’ Nothing could be more skilful than the interweaving of history and 
fiction in the novel.” 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


ee 
THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


By the Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
At the BOOKSELLERS’, LIBRARIES, and BOOKSTALLS, 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 
“Spirit, verve, and good humour. In all country houses will be the most- 
talked-of book. Unaffectedly charming. Will have a world of friends.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


“ Ambrosine is a charming little person. The book is an extremely clever . 
one.”’—Standard. 


‘‘A charming raconteur. She is also a satirist, and she conducts her story 
with ease and skilful grace from the first page to the last.......The book is 
charming, quite as good as ‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’ if not better.......A very 
remarkable achievement.”—Daily Telegraph. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 











‘Strikes a note distinguished and apart. Now realistic, now imaginative; 
it is brilliant with the bright and fair colours of the South,” says Blackwood's 


Magazine of 
SUCCESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Paper, Is. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s, net. 
“You will seek far among this season’s books before finding anything t 
beat Mr. Graham’s description of,” &.—Daily News, 
Uniform with “SUCCESS,” in DUCKWORTH’S 
GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


BUSH STUDIES. 


By BARBARA BAYNTON. 


Paper, Is, 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


JEAN GOUJON. 
By REGINALD LISTER. 


Preface by S. AnTHUR StronG. Royal 4to, 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes. 


Edition limited to 300 copies: 50 on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations on 
Japanese vellum, £5 5s. net; 250 on Antique Paper, £2 2s. net. [Just out. 
‘* AN INTERESTING MONOGRAPH. VERY FINELY ILLUSTRATED.”—TIMES, 


[Just out. 








“ Art books to buy. Well-written, pocket-sized books, lavishly illustrated,’ 
says the Outlook of DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRABY OF ART, of 
which there are now FIVE VOLUMES READY. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
ROSSETTI, 50 Illustrations By F. M. Huerrer. 
DURER. 37 Illustrations. By L. EcKENSTEIN. 
REMBRANDT. 60 Illustrations. By Auguste Breau. 
FRED WALKER. 33 Illustrations. By C. Buack. 
MILLET. _ 32 Illustrations. | By Romam Ro.ianp. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 50 Illustrations. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. [Immediately. 


THE ROADMENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 


2s. 6d. net. Seventh Impression. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


4 Vols. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Large crown 8vo. Vols. L 
and II., 12s. Vols. 111. and IV,, 12s. 











Mrs. WOODS’S HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 


Crown 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
Svo, 5s. net. 

“Rare beauty and charm. Reaching a height which is very rarely attained 
by poets of any time.’’—Times. 

“ Her genius, oue of the most individual and distinct in our time. A book 
no lover of the modern drama can afford to pass by.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The book I have read with most interest and pleasure in the year,” says 
Tuomas Harpy in the Academy, ‘tis Mrs. Margaret Woods’s ‘ The Princess of 
Hanover.’” 





SAINT AUGUSTINE & HIS AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 


By CHARLES HOLROYD. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. With 52 Illustrations, 

















London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


3 HENRIETTA SLfREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’ LIST. 
THE ACE OF THE FATHERS: 


Being Chapters in the History of the Church during the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries. 
By the late WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 


Begius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church, 








Cheap Edition of Sir James Paget’s Life. 
With Portrait by Sir JOHN MILLAIS, Bart. 8vo, 6s. net. : 
*,* A Postscript by Sir THOMAS SMITH, Bart., is new to this Edition. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET, Bart. 


Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ROCHESTER, AND OTHER LITERARY 
RAKES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II., WITH SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By the Anthor of “The Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby,” ‘‘ The Life of a Prig,” &. With 15 Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 

‘* Here we must bring our extracts from this fascinating if rather discursive 
book toa close. It throws a vivid light upon a particular side view of the 
Court of Charles II. which has hitherto been somewhat neglected.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 


BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. 
FRaNELAND, F.R.M.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Contents: Bacteriology in the | Water—Milk Dangers and Remedies— 
Victorian Era—What to Breathe - | Bacteria and Ice—Some Poisons and 
Sunshine and Life—Bacteriology and | their Prevention. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, its 
Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Suuiy, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“*Here we must leave this delightful book—delightful as much for its 
scholarship and its lucidity as for its penetrating insight into the psychology of 
langhter and its keen appreciation of the humorous sides of human nature.” 

—St. James's Gazette, 


By Mrs. Percy 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND TO 
THE RB-OPENING OF THE SUDAN. By Freperic W. Fuuer. 
With Frontispiece and Map of Egypt and the Sudan, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited the Rev. W. C. E. Newsout, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
t. Paul's; and the Rev. Darwey Strong, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. Cuarizs 


Bopineton, Canon and Precentor of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. AkTHur W. Rosrnson, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows 
arking by the Tower, 


B 
PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev H. E. 


Savace, M.A., Vicar of South Shields. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 
With Frontispiece by Lancetot Sreep. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 403. JANUARY, 1903. Price 6s. 
J, THE BLOCKADE OF BREST. 6. EMILE ZOLA: LES TROIS 
2. ON THE PROGRESS OF MEDI- VILLES. 


7. THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
FACTORY LEGISLATION. 
8. MODERN MOTOR-CARS. 
9. MADAME DE LIEVEN. 
10. FOREIGN _POLITIUS 
COMMON-SENSE, 


CINE SINCE 1803. 
3. THE NOVELS OF MR. HENRY 


JAMES. 

4. PANSLAVISM IN THE NEAR 
EAST. 

5. DOUBLE STARS, 





AND 








THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 69. JANUARY. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Pb.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and ae hy Diplomatic in the University of 
xford. 
CONTENTS. 
1.—ARTICLES. 
THE ROMAN LEGIONS IN BRITAIN, A.D. 43-72. By B. W. 
HENDERSON. 
GIAN MATTEO GIBERTI. By Miss M. A. Tucxex. Part I. 
CROMWELL AND THE CROWN. ByC. H. Firtu, LL.D. Part IT. 
THE “SWEDISH PLOT” of 1716-7. By J. F. Caance. 
2—NUTES AND DOCUMENTS. 38.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOK 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


Vol. VII. will be published on Wednesday :— 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800, 


Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, £1 1s. net. 


MY LIFE IN MANY STATES 
AND IN FOREIGN LANDs 


By GEORGE F. TRAIN, 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 6s. 
*,* This volume comprises a sketch of Train’s entire career, and shows thy 
range and importance of the undertakings with which he has been associa 
Among other works of great magnitude, he constructed the first tramway iy 
England, and had a large share in the building of the Union Pacific Railway, 


THEWS OF ENGLAND. 


By PATRICK VAUX. 1 vol., 3s, 6d, (Wednesday, 


THE HUNT FOR THE GIANT SLOTH. 


THROUGH the HEART of PATAGONIA 
By HESKETH PRICHARD. 
With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. Mrutars, ang 
a large number of Lilustrations from Photographs, 
lvol., £1 1s. net. Postage 6d, 
Times.—** The work of a brave and energetic young man, who did the 
best that was in him, overcame great difficulties, and accomplished a yj; 
unimportant journey.” 4 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA, 
By E. D. MOREL. 
With 82 Plates and Maps, 1 vol., 12s. net. Postage 6d. 


Morning Post.—‘ Every one seriously concerned for the welfare of British 
colonisation and commerce, and of the races brought under Bnitish rule, is 
bound to study this remarkable volume.” 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 


With over 100 Illustrations in Colour and Black and White from Origin 
Sketches by the Authoress. 1 vol., 10s, net. Postage 5d, 


Morning Post.— Her sketches with pen and pencil are as lively and genial as 
they are spontaneous aud unsophisticated.” 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Ropertson Nicotu. 1 vol., 6s, 


Daily Telegraph.— Exceptionally interesting reading.” 
DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE, 


By Sefior PEREZ TRIANA, 


With an Introduction by B. B. CunnincHamME Granam. 1 vol., 6s, 
[Second Impression, 


Times.—“' He writes well, and his narrative of his trip is that of a modest, 
observant, nature-loving traveller.” 


POEMS. 
By GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. 1 vol.,7s. 6d. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Manifestly the product of a highly cultivated and 
thoughtful mind, finding felicitous and natural expression in poetic form.” 


THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
OBSERVATIONS OF MR. DOOLEY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


THE BEST NOVELS, FROM THE 


LIBRARIES. 
HIDDEN MANNA. 

THE KING’S AGENT. 
MRS. CRADDOCK, 
GODFREY MARTEN. 


A. J. DAWSON. 
ARTHUR PATERSOS. 
W. S. MAUGHAM 

C. TUBLEY, 


oa 
at 


(Tuesday, f 





d 

















Re 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT, a 


¥ 





THE LAST BUCCANEER. L. COPE CORNFOBRD, 
THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


FLORENCE POPHAM. 
ONE’S WOMENKIND. LOUIS ZANGWILL. 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
MOTHER EARTH. 
DONOVAN PASHA. 
SACRILEGE FARM. 


IF I WERE KING. J. H. McCABTHY, 


*,* Cut this List out and send it to your Library, marking the Novels 
you require. This will keep you abreast of the most up-to 
date fiction. 


VIOLET JACOB. 
FRANCES HABROD. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


MABEL HABIT. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Books for Special 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
Examinations (1903-4). 


DOOSOSSSSS SS OSS SOSH SSOSOOSOSSOSOSOOSOOOOSD 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDCE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, 1903 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1903-4. 
MATRICULATION. 


Livy. Book XXI. J. E. Meravisa. (June, 1903) ... coe ote 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book VI. G. H. Natu. (June, 1903) ia pon 


(NEW REGULATIONS.) 
ENGLISH. 


English Grammar, Past and Present. Specially 

Nested’ to tie Requirements of Candidates for Matriculation .. 4 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

Nesfield’s Course of English Composition. (Junior.) ..  ... 

Jacob’s Indexing and Précis Writing ia A 
ALGEBRA. 

Hall and Knight’s Elementary, Algebra ie Schools 

With Answers, 4s. , 8s. 6d. ANSWEBS, ls, 


Hall’s Short Games a Graphical Algebra .. 
HISTORY. 

Buckley’s History of England for laaaeoeanee aa oa “i 

Thompson’s History of England .. ive ee tia 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Mill's Elementary Class-Book of General Geography ... sau 

Bosworth’s Short Geography of the World alae meee 
OPTIONAL SCIENCES. 

Emtage’s Elementary Mechanics of Solids... a in 

Gallatly’s Mechanics for Beginners ... as ‘as ia 

Sanderson’s Hydrostatics for Beginners ... 

D. E. Jones's Elementary Lessons in Heat, Light, and ‘Sound 

Remsen’s Elements of Chemistry is 

Roscoe and Lunt’s Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners 

Roscoe’s Lessons in Elementary Chemistry ioe rat 

Evans’s Botany for Beginners ... oa oe a 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATION. 


July and December, 1903. 


Saintsbury’s Short History of English Literature .... ids wee 


Hesfeld’ s Outline of English Grammar ... ae 
KEY, 2s, 6d. net. (Adapted to the Third and Second Classes, i 


Nesfield’s Oral Exercises in English Composition. (Third Class) 


Nesfield’s Junior Course of English Composition. (. mien to the 
Third and Second Classes) 


Nesfeld’ e Manual of English Grammar and Composition... 
Y, 2s. 6d. net. (Adupted to the First Class.) 


PR cha Macbeth. K. Deicuron ne pe +“ 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, K. DercutTon Fe aaa oa 
Seott’s Marmion and Tne Lord of the Isles. F. T. Parcrave 
About’s Le Roi des Montagnes. Prof. WEEKLEY... 

Crsar’s Gallie War. Books II. and III. W.G. Buruenrorp.., 
Cresar’s Gallie War. BookIV. C.iement Bryans tka 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Book V. C. CouBecx... sea a 

Livy. Book XXI. J. E. MELuUISH ... seo 
Virgil’s Eneid. Book Vi. T. E. Pace... aw ia 
Virgil’s Eneid. Book X. S. G. Owen f 
Horace’s Odes. Book III. T. E. Pace 1s. “6d. wn 
Eutropius. Books I.and II, W. Wetec and. G. Durrisup 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. BookII. A. S. WaLpote... 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book V. G. H. Nau sas 

Euripides’s Medea. M. A. BayYFretp ... 5 

Zschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. H. M. Sreruensov... 


- 


te 
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&schylus’s saeeriaeaitaas Vinctus. E. E. Sikes and Sr. J. 'B. Ww. 
WILLSON we 2 
Aets of the Apostles— Authorised Version. With Notes. T, E. 
Pace and A. S. WaLPoLE as i a ima 2 
The Greek og With Notes. T. E, Fees... 


to oO 


Bond's Gospel According to St. Luke— The Greek Text 
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Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. K. Deicutoy .., _ ao we 

Shakespeare's Coriolanus, K. Deicuron ... .  28.6d.; sewed 2 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with Americ a, on Smarieon 
Taxation ; Letter to the Sheriifs of Bristol. EF. G. SELBY .., ; 


M. H. Lippe.u.. 


Demosthenes’s De Corona. B. Drage and E. S. Snruceau RGH 
J. Bonp and A, S. WALPOLE 

R. Y. Trrreuu 0 
W. Lear end. M. re Barrtenp 


Euripides’s Hecuba. 
Euripides's Bacchae. 
Homer’s Iliad. Books I.-XII. 


Chaucer’s Prologue. ae 
Chaucer’s Prologue. A. INGRAHAM ... =46 ae oes wo wet JI 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen, Book I. H. M. Percivat Pe 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. K. Deicuton ae 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren —— K. DEIGHTON oa 
Cicero’s Pro Cluentio. W. Pererson. A we 8 
Horace’s Odes. Books I. and II. _E. Pace ; oe w. each 1 
Horace’s Select Epodes and Ars onmag. H, A. Datron.. axe 
Livy, Books XXI. and Yr W. W. Cares and J. E. Metuvise each 1 
Plautus’s Captivi. A. R. S. Haviivie se a 
Virgil's Eneid. Books L, nL. III. T. E. Pace each 1 
Virgil’s Eneid. Book I. A. S. WaLPpoLe l 
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Sophoeles’s Antigone, M.A. BarFiELD  .. nw e ies - te 
Zschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. H. M. StepHenson 
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CAMBRIDCE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Bond’s Gospel According to St, Luke— ™ Greek Text. anges 
and Senior) ... 
Acts of the Apostles—Authorised Version. 
WaLpoce. (Junior)... a 
The Greek Text. With Notes. T. E. Pacer. ” (Junior) “e oo 
Nesieid’ s Outline of English Grammar .., os oe ee ms 
KY, 2s, 6d. net. (Preliminary and Junior.) 
Nesfield’s Oral Exercises in English Composition. (Preliminary) 
MeaSeld’ s Junior Course of agian Composition. (reriionineny and 
unvoyr)... 


. BE. Pace and A. s. 


Nesfield’s Manual of English Grammar and Composition... oe 
KEY, 2s, 6d. net. (Junior and Senior.) 
Nesfield’s English Grammar, Past and Present ‘ie “se = 
CEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Senior.) 


Scott’s Marmion and The Lord « @& Isles. 
(Preliminary and Junior) .. 


Kingsley’s Heroes. H. B. Correnmt. " (Preliminary) 
Shakespeare's Julius Cesar. K. Deicuton. (Junior and Senior) .. 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism J.Cuurton CoLuins. (Senior) . aa 
About’s Le Roi des Montagnes. Prof. WEEKLEY. (Junior and ‘Senior) 
ee Mademoiselle de la Séigiiére. H. C. Stee.. (Junior and 
enor coo 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. G. E. Fasx ACHT. ‘(unter and Senter) pe 
Schiller’s Wilheim Tell. W.H.Carruts. (Junior and Senwr) ae 
Nepos’s Lives. Vol. I. H. Wirgrnson. (This Edition contains the 
Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, Iphicrates, and 


¥. T. iene 


Chabrias.) (Preliminary) 
Czsar’s De Bello Gallico. Books II. ‘and un, W. G. ‘Buruerrorp. 
(Preliminary and Junior) .. eve ove ove ove ove 
Livy. Book V. M. ALForp. " (Senior) Pe a ‘ie wa ad ne 
Horace’s Odes. BookIII, T. E. Paes. (Senior) .. ps di a 


Virgil’s Eneid. Book X. S.G.Oweyn. (Junior ond Senior) 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book II. A. S. Waupoue. (Junior) .. 


Eschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. H. M. raeea capes (Junior and 
Senior) eee 


Zischylus’s Prometheus ‘Vinctus. E. E. ‘Sues. and Sr. na 'B. W. 


WILLSON. (Junior and Senior)... ove 
Thucydides. Book VII. E.C. MARCHANT. (Senior) na oti +“ 
Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. P. Frost. (Senior) .. 0. ss 
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Maes Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of 

nglan ay 

Maclear’s First Class- Book of the Catechism of the Church of 
England _... 


Procter-and Maclear’s Elementary. Introduction to the ‘Book 
of Common Prayer _... 

Maclear’s Class-Book of Old Testament History 

Maclear’s Class-Book of New Testament History 


Acts of the Apostles—Authorised haan T. E. Pace and A. 8. 
WALPOLE 


The Greek Text. With Notes. T. E. Pres. 
Bona’s Gospel According to St. Luke— The Greek Text 


Kestele s Outline of English Grammar... woe on 
Y, 2s. 6d. net. (Preliminary and Junior.) 


Nestea s Oral Exercises in English Composition. (Preliminary) 
aay eed s Junior Course of English Composition. (Preliminary and 
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Nesfield’ s. Manual of English Grammar and Composition... 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Junior and Senior.) 
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KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Senior.) 
Scott’s Talisman, Border Edition. (Preliminary and Junior) ... 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K. Deicutoy. (Junior and Senior) ... 


Chaucer’s Prologue, &c. M.H. Lippert. (Senior) ee ea 
Chaucer’s Prologue, A. IncRauam. (Senior.) ai ae ——— 
Chaucer’s Works. A. W. Pottarp, &c. (Senior) ... 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Joun Bonpand A.S. WaLpote. (Senior) 
Czsar’s Gallic War. Book IV. C.Brrans. (Junior and Senior.)— 
Book V. C. Cotseck. (Senior.)—Book Vf. C. Cotpeck. (Senior) each 
Virgil’s Aneid. Book VI. T. E. Pace. (Junior and Senior) ... 
Horace’s Odes. Books III. and IV. T.E. Pace. (Jumtor and Seni ket 
each Is. 6d. and 
Horace's Select Epodes and Ars Poetica. H. A. Darron. — 
Horace’s Epodes. T. E. Pace. (Junwor) ; 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book V. G. H. Natt. —~Book VI. "G. i. "Natt. 
(Senior) eos « each 
Euripides’s Medea. M. A. "Barvimep. (Junior ond Senior) 
Euripides’s Medea. A. W. VerraLy. (Junior and Senior) 


Hauff's Die Karavane. Containing “ Kalif Storch” and “ Das Gespen- 
sterschitf.”” H. Hacer, (Preliminary) oe poe ae pi pa 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY, THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. 


This Work, issued under the Sanction and with the Authority of the Trustees, Illustrates every Picture in the Gallery, 





2 vols., paper covers, price 6 guineas net. 


*,* This Edition is limited to 750 Copies, by far the larger part of which have already been sold. The Publishers reserve to themselves 
the right to Increase the Price of the Work as Copies become searce. 


“The NATIONAL GALLERY,” Edited by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., uniform with this work, was issued in 3 volumes at 7 guineg 
net in 1899-1900, and the Edition. which was limited to 1,000 copies, is nearly exhausted, there being only a very few copies remaining 
unsold. The present price is 16 guineas net in paper covers, 19 guineas net in fine half-morocco binding by Riviére, and 23 guineas ne 


in full morocco. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—“ We can imagine nothing better calculated to give life and reality to history and historical characters, The 
printing of the blocks is quite extraordinarily good, and does the greatest credit to the publishers and to all concerned...... A most enterprising work, on which 
publishers and editor are warmly to be congratulated.” 


A Prospectus will be sent free on application. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Price 6s, 


THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
By 8. LEVETT-YEATS. 


“A good stirring story of Cavalier and Round- 


head.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


UNDER THE WHITE COCKADE. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 
With 8 Illustrations, 

** This novel is a stirring story of action to which 
the ‘Glad Gallop,’ that gives the last chapter its 
title, applies from start to finish, without the pause 
of a page.” —Graphic, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


NEBO THE NAILER. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. 

“The character drawing and the local colour 
throughout the book are alike excellent, and the 
inevitable tragedy of the end is cleverly brought 
about and effectively described."— World. 


NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


UNDER THE IRON FLAIL. 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 
“ Superlatively brilliant and realistic descriptions 
of war, both before and behind the scenes—descrip- 


tions which give their author a place of his own.” 
—Graphi. 








NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


THE DICTATOR’S DAUGHTER. 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 








NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


A FAIR FREEBOOTER. 
By BASIL MARNAN. 


NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


THE CLOISTERING OF URSULA. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
With 5 Illustrations. 





NOW READY.—Price 6s. 
BACKSHEESH. 
By ROMA WHITE. 


| BRITISH NIGERIA. By Lieut.-Col. 


MoOcKLER-FERRYMAN. With Map and 
27 Illustrations, price 12s, 6d. net. 





_ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL 


FUEGO. A Book of Climbing, Travel, 
and Exploration. By Sir MARTIN Con. 
way. With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs, price 12s, 6d. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Price 6s. 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF 


SELBORNE. With Notes by R. Kear- 
TON, F.Z.S. Containing upwards of 120 
Illustrations from Photographs by 


CHerRy and RICHARD KEARTON, 





PICTURES OF MANY WARS. By 
FREDERIC VILLIERS. Thrilling Narra- 
tive of Experiences on the Battlefield 
and Reminiscences of War in many 
parts of the Globe, by a World-famous 
War Correspondent. Illustrated, price 6s. 





THE DOMINION OF THE AIR. 


The Story of Aérial Navigation. By 
the Rev. J.M. Bacon. With Numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs, price 6s, 











THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTION- 


ARY. Supplementary Volume, con- 
taining many thousands of Articles, 
bringing the Dictionary entirely up to 
the Present Time. Price 7s. 6d. 








THE NATION’S PICTURES. 4 
Selection from the most modem 
Paintings in the Public Picture-Gallerieg 
of Great Britain. Vols. I. and IL, each 
containing 48 Pictures, reproduced in 
Colour by the latest and most perfect 
process of Chromo-photography. Cloth, 
price 12s. each; half-leather, 15s. each, 


es 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF 
. PRACTICAL GARDENING, Edited by 
WALTER P. WriGut, Editor of the 
Gardener, &c. With 20 Coloured Plates 
and many hundreds of Illustrations 
from Photographs taken direct from 
Nature. Complete in 2 vols, half. 
leather, gilt top, price 30s. net. 








THE CORONATION BOOK OF 
EDWARD VIL, King of all the Britains 
and Emperor of India. By W. J, 
Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and numerous _ [Illustrations 
Sumptuously Illuminated in Gold and 
Colours, 10s. 6d. 





LIVING LONDON. Edited by Gzorex 


R. Stms. Vols. I. and II., each contain- 
ing about 450 Illustrations from Photo. 
graphs and Drawings by leading Artists, 
Cloth, price 12s, each ; half-leather, 16s, 
each. 





BRITAIN AT WORK. A Pictorial 


Description of Our National Industries, 
Written by Popular Authors and 
containing nearly 500 Illustrations, 
price 12s. 





“¢ Social England’ is one of those things which make the middle-aged envy the youth of the present day. Instead of the old-fashioned 
long and dry historical narrative, this admirable work tells the story of the growth of England in a series of papers on all the important 
aspects of historical developments by writers specially learned in the subjects of which they treat. The result is to bring a very real and 
moving picture before the mind, and to convey to the reader true knowldge instead of musty learning on the matters which excite curiosity. 
All this is aided by a serics of illustrations so beautiful and varied that one wonders how the work can be issued at the price.” —OUTLOOK. 


Vol. III. now ready, containing about 850 pp., upwards of 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, and 8 COLOURED PLATES, price 14s. net. 


Vol. IV. ready shortly. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


By Eminent Writers. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers’. 
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